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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Sixth 

Edition. London, 1847. Churchill. 
To the minds that are before their age—which have the 
capacity for original thought and the courage to pro- 
claim it, is the world indebted for all it knows and most 
that it enjoys. But so little were men conscious of this 
truth, such was. the aversion to aught that could disturb 
accustomed trains of thought, or faith in facts deemed 
established because never questioned, that the time is 
almost within living memory when the propounder of a 
new truth in science was looked upon in the light of a 
foe, and men of all ranks and degrees of intellect united 
to persecute their greatest benefactor. 

The spirit is not wholly extinct yet, although humbled 
and subdued in its expression, and growing fainter 
every day. The wonderful advances of science have 
put to shame the opponents of new discoveries. So 
many things once pronounced impossible have become 
daily experiences, that even the most narrow-minded 
pause before they venture to. apply an opprobious epithet 
to any announcement of a new discovery, or to any 
hypothesis erected upon a review of facts. 

The author of the Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation is a striking instance of this remarkable change 
in the public mind. Fifty, nay, twenty years ago his 
book would have been proscribed, nowhere would it 
have found a favourable reviewer, a hue and cry would 
have been raised against it, and it would have died and 
been forgotten in a month. But now it has. fallen upon 
happier days. Five large editions do not suffice to sup- 
ply the demand, and a sixth appears with the additions 
and emendations which discussion and reflection, the 
march of discovery, and the more matured experience of 
author have wrought in his views. 

The Vestiges was first published before Tue Critic 
was in existence, otherwise it would have been heartily 
welcomed in these columns, where originality in any 
shape has always had a respectful hearing; and whatever 
promises progress, whether moral, social, or intellectual, 
is received with encouragement, let its subject, its au- 
thor, or the country of its birth, be what it may. 
Perhaps it is to this peculiar feature of Tue Critic that 
it owes the unmitigated hostility which has been mani- 
fested by those who would keep literature, both in spirit 
and in form, in the old tracks in whieh they found it 
when _ began business twenty years ago; while its 
great and fast growing circulation proves that, on the 
other hand, there is a large and increasing public having 
its ears open to the reception of new truths in every 
branch of science, willing to welcome everything in the 





shape of originality in literature, and inclined to give a 
fair hearing to fair arguments on every topic, and to 
hold. no. subject exempt from the spirit of rational in- 
quiry. And so encouraged, we shall proceed in the path 
we have begun, and continue to consult no other in- 
terests than those of TRuru, in the giving a place here to 
notices of all books on all sides of all questions, with the 
single condition that they be temperate in tone and fair 
in argument. . 

And with such views, although by no means prepared 
to subscribe to the doctrines propounded in The Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation, we cannot but regard 
it as one of the most valuable contributions to intellec- 
tual progress which our age has received. It has stimu- 
lated reflection, provoked discussion, given a new direc- 
tion to thought, and, by the example of suecess, 
encouraged other minds to revelations from which they 
would have shrunk in terror of persecution, but for. the 
proof thus afforded that the nineteenth century will re- 
ceive with respect, and weigh with candour, arguments 
fairly urged, which the eighteenth century would have 
visited with social excommunication—the sixteeenth 
century with the pillory,—and the fourteenth century 
with the faggot. 

The benefit of such a book cannot be measured by its 
own six editions. Account must be taken also of the 
fifty-fold more numerous pamphlets, and magazine arti- 
cles, and newspaper correspondence, which it has called 
forth, both in attack and defence, and which have made 
thousands think about subjects upon which they had 
never thought before. Much more has it benefitted the 
roe by what it has suggested than by what it has 
taught, 

The author still remains enshroudedin mystery. Many 
conjectures have been hazarded, but none have received 
the slightest confirmation. There was wisdom in this. 
Written in disregard of authority, resting upon its own 
claims to consideration, no name could have given to it 
additional weight, and a noteless name might haye_pro- 
duced a prejudice against it. An authority is essential 
to a statement of original facts; but arguments must 
rest. upon their intrinsic worth; the greatest can give 
them no more validity than they have in themselyes-; nor 
is their value diminished because they proceed from 
the humblest. It stands fairly upon its.own merits; by 
these it has been tried, and the public voice has pro- 
nounced emphatically in its favour, Ithas been abused 
and attacked from many quarters, but the assault has 
been upon the book, and adversaries have been disap- 
pointed of the use of that time-honoured weapon of con- 
troversy—abuse of the author. Thus the anonymous 
has had advantages which may recommend its adoption 
to others who seek in like manner rather the advance- 
ment of knowledge, than personal aggrandisement. 

Greatly as we are tempted by sucha book and such a 
theme, we must.not enter upon a review of a work of 
which five editions are already in the hands of the pub- 
lic; but we could not refrain from seizing the opportu- 
nity of the appearance of a sixth to express our views of 
the utility of books of this class generally, and the prin- 
ciples upon which, however we may differ from the. opi- 
nions they express, we esteem them as among the most 
welcome accessions to the record of contemporary 
literature, 
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A Popular Life of George Fox, the first of the Quakers. 
Compiled from his Journal aad other authentic sources. 
By Jostan Marsu. London. Gilpin. 





‘Ir cannot be denied, even by those who differ from some 


of the nice doctrinal points of Quakerism,—a 
religions have their nice doctrinal po nts, 
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in the growth of humanity. Without compromising our 
particular views of what we consider the inconsistencies 
of Quakerism, we are ready to admit that one great and 
decided advantage of Quakerism is, that it is less an ism 
than the asserted tenets of any other sect; and it is so 
in consequence of being conditionally free from fierce- 
ness, coercion, and antagonism. If it has sought to 
proselytise, it has made the attempt, not always without 
energy, but generally without violence to the opinions of 
others. Quakerism has been in the past a vital type of 
unanimity ; the ramifications of its ministry, its religious 
outpourings, and its moral influence, have been the 
harmonious throbbings of one heart, the kindred beating 
of one pulse. But Quakerism is less an unanimity than 
it was; the link between the primitive and the modern 
Quaker is rather in the main bearing of Quakerism 
than in the diversity of its details. .The modern Quaker 
has naturally become amalgamated with the growth 
of mankind— amalgamated with the customs and 
the amusements of society. Quakerism is not alone 
in thisrespect. All religions. change their modes with 
the changes which affect society, though they change 
not their spirit. This is no disadvantage, but only the 
certain and unmistakeable proof that society is progres- 
sive. The progression of humanity is always seen in 
the manner in which the extraneous notions and niceties 
which are attached toa great truth are continually. re- 
modeling themselves. ‘The truth itself is unchangeable, 
but the dress in which it often clothes itself wears out 
and becomes obsolete. 

There are certain notions among the Quakers which 
are disputeable points, and therefore often disputed. In 
this war of legitimate argument among the Quakers, that 
party which attaches itself most intimately to the current 
opinions of the age is sure to become the most popular 
and the most powerful party. This is only admissible 
when the current opinions which either party follows are 
not positively unchristian. 

One cause of difference among the Quakers which has 
shewn itself less in public demonstration than it has 
strengthened itself in silent thought, is the question as to 
whether painting and music should be valued by the fol- 
lowers of Quakerism. Tous the question is a simple one 
—as simple as it would be to say whether or not we 
should value the light of day, which is so essential 
to our happiness. It is not so simple to the Quakers. 
The primitive and the modern followers of GrorcE 
Fox alternately cry “ yea’ and “nay.” This point of 
dispute is more than a nicety in the system of Quaker- 
ism,—it is a question involving the innocent gratification 
of our senses—senses which God has given us to be 
innocently gratified. Amid all that we see worthy of 
praise and imitation in Quakerism, honesty compels us 
to say that we regret the existence of that crudity and 
frigidity in its followers which keep them ‘insensible to 
the spirituality of painting and music. Were we dis- 
posed we might considerably enlarge on this topic, but, 
time and place considered, we may perhaps do better by 
proceeding with the subject of this biography. We have 
merely alluded. to this circumstance to shew our readers 
that some of the notions of primitive Quakerism are con- 
siderably affected by the taste and. the genius of the age. 
This is plainly observable in the piano and the pictures 
which grace the drawing-room of a modern Quaker. 
Nothing that Mr. Marsu has stated in his book has 
directly called from us the above remarks, but such re- 
marks were nevertheless necessary that the readers of 
Tue Critic may be able to compare the tendencies of 
modern Quakerism with the subject of Mr. Marsn’s 
Biography—GerorceE Fox, 

GrorGeE Fox was born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
in the month of July, 1624. His parents, Curisto- 
PHER and Mary Fox, were respectable tradespeople of 
that town, his father following the occupation of a 





weaver, and he was so celebrated for his integrity and 
virtue that his neighbours called him ‘“ Righteous 
Christie.” Georce Fox was not unlike NaPoLEon 
in one particular, although he differed from him so 
widely in general character, He derived much of his 
intellectual culture from his mother, and his piety came 
from the same source. He was remarkably good tem- 
pered when a child, but he mingled this temper with a 
gravity beyond his years. It might be said of him that 
he ripened before he blossomed. At the age of eleven 
GerorGe Fox was a constant student of the scriptures, 
and at this period he seems to have been laying the 
foundation of his future ministry, Some of his friends 
advised that he should be educated for the church, but 
by a strange turn of fortune he was placed with a shoe- 
maker. In the history of science and literature, it is re- 
markable that many men of genius have been. appren- 
ticed. to learn: the mystery of this very ungenial trade. 
The coincidence is also striking in religion ; and although 
we do not look upon GeorGE Fox as a genius, while 
we admit his talent and his valuable appropriation of 
lofty truths, yet his connection with the craft of CrisPIN 
is not so much a singular, as..a remarkable fact. 
GrorGE Fox’s master was also a dealer in sheep and 
wool; WILLIAM PENN was: an observer of this reference, 
for he says, that Gzorce Fox “ being a shepherd, was a 
just emblem of his after ministry and: service in the 
Christian church.” 

Most. men must have read.in the orations and con- 
versations of primitive, Quakers. the use. of the word 
verily.” ., This scriptural term Gzorce Fox was often 
in the: habit of repeating in his dealings—so much so, 
that customers usually knew when.to.stop their debates 
on the price of an article; and) they. were often: induced 
to say, “When GzorGE says verily, there is no moving 
him.” Possessing some little property, .GzorcEe Fox 
very soon relinquished the pursuit .of trade, and gave 
himself up. entirely to the. cause.of .religion. + His bio- 
grapher remarks, that he was ‘never seen to mingle in 
childish or youthful sports. This fact is significant— 


it is something like a key to the whole history of the 


man. It. is more than . probable. that..much..of . the 
formality of Quakerism sprung from this fact—GrorGsE 
Fox was. never a boy—that is to.say, in feeling, because 
boyhood is always flexile and elastic. It is to this that 
we must ascribe his complete withdrawal from his family 
and from society when he was about the age of, twenty. 
He quitted his native place for about twelve months. At 
Barnet he frequently.shut himself up. in, his chamber 
for days together, and at other times he strayed about 
alone, so completely living within himself, so absolutely 
solitary, that he, was. almost. driven to despair. , This 
seclusion led, him even. to.the contemplation of sin. 
There is a moral in such, facts beneficial to the Quakers 
and the public when properly viewed. Man is. so much 
a portion of. mankind—such a connective link: between 
himself and his brethren, that hedare not. withdraw him- 
self for any length of time from the ppirensality of feel- 
ing without endangering himself. The. withdrawal of 
individual energy from collective energies is not always 
wise,—indeed, it may be, and is, often'sinful. _ Its effects 
both mentally and physically on GrorGE Fox. were 
most signal. He applied to a doctor for an antidote for 
a “ diseased mind,”’ and the doctor, mistaking. his case, 
recommended physic and bleeding, The bleeding was 
attempted, but the patient’s frame, was so, wasted and 
exhausted by continual grief and fastings, that upon trial 
no blood could be obtzined either from his head. or arms. 
Such were his sorrows and mental depression, that he 
often, wished he had been born blind, that he might 
never have seen the wickedness of men. The enormi- 
ties.of life to the vision of Gzorcz Fox almost en- 
tirely -hid its beauties ;—it was as if, because a partial 
eclipse stole over the brilliancy of the sun, he should 
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wish that the sun had never been revealed to his eyes. 
No doubt such wishes of an individual are looked upon 
by some as the evidences of spirituality, and contradicted 
byothers; but the matter is open to private judgment, and 
as such we leave this particular part of the biography. 

Grorce Fox, in his various perambulations, had 
occasion to maintain and combat various arguments. 
He combated a superstitious reliance on dreams, and 
maintained that women had souls, in opposition to a set 
of people who held the contrary opinion. Being at this 
time a singular man, if not a famous one, he was 
brought, even amid his loneliness, in contact with sects 
and dogmatists; but this did not remove his love for 
seclusion. He passed the early part of the year 1647 in 
a similar manner to the preceding one, wandering through 
various counties—a stranger upon earth; secluding 
himself and fasting often; and sitting in hollow trees 
with his Bible until night came, and not unfrequently 
passing nights in the same situation. At one part 
of ‘his life GzorGE Fox -verged towards materialism; 
and it is nothing uncommon in men of the strongest 
faith to have a sudden and powerful doubt. He 
was sitting by the fire-side in a public room, when he 
was tempted to believe that “all things came by nature.” 
This idea must have been startling and maddening to 
such a mind. All the poetry of a sublime faith was in 
an instant destroyed; and in its place confusion and 
cloudiness came. But the doubt was of a short dura- 
tion, and it fled away, leaving the mind more lucid from 
the doubt which had passed over it. 

At one period of his life Gzorer Fox laid in a kind 
of trance for fourteen days, and the people who came to 
see him wondered at the change in his countenance. 
He ‘had the appearance of a dead man; but’his sleep was 
filled with visions of beauty and glory. Since GrorcE 
Fox’s time many such trances have been witnessed, and 
modern philosophers have classified such cases‘ under a 
branch of animal ‘magnetism. Even should the same 
classification be made of GrorGE Fox’s trance, it would 
not oppose the opinions of those who believe that the 
trance in question was the result of spiritual agency. 
Mesmerists are not sufficiently advanced to particularize, 
or understand the agency which produces a mesmeric 
sleep or trance—they merely give the result a specific 
name. 

Up to the year 1649, although Grorce Fox had 
drawn many people from other churches into his own, 
he had gone comparatively unmolested, but from this 
date may be reckoned some of his sufferings’ in behalf 
of his religion. In Nottingham he was’ imprisoned for 
interrupting service in the church. This was the only 
instance in which he proved himself ‘unjust’ to the opi- 
nions of others. Always ‘afterwards, ‘instead of’ check- 
ing the minister in the commencement of his discourse, 
he waited until the service was ‘finished, or until he was 
invited to speak. After quitting the prison at Notting- 
ham he proceeded to Mansfield, Woodhouse, where he 
entered the church, and addressed a few persons who 
were in the vestry ; but he was repaid for his exhortation 
by a severe beating. He was beaten with hands, bibles, 
and sticks, put into the stocks, and at night-fall stoned 
out of the town. Very soon after gaining his liberty 
from a prison in Derby, he set out for his native courity 
of Leicestershire. On his-way he’ enquired the name of 
@ town, and thefanswer ‘was, “‘Litchfield.’’ Here a most 
remarkable occurrence took place. ‘GrorGE Fox was 
deep!y impressed with what he’ believéd to be the wicked- 
néss of the town. “He'tdok his shoes from his feet, left 
them with some shepherds, arid as’ soon a8 he got within 
the’ city, he began’ to cry through ‘the ‘streets, “Woe to 
the bloody city of Litchfield?” “He’ had a presentinient 
that he’ was’ justified in this denotincement, though ‘he 
could not éxactly tell why.” Grorde Fox himself states 
that ‘he was’ concerned for a reason for his conduct... At 





last, after his cry of “ woe” to the city, the reason came ; 
for he then was given to understand, that in the Em- 
peror Dioclesian’s time a thousand Christians were mur- 
dered in Litchfield. The enthusiasm of GzorGe Fox often 
amounted to extravagance. Giving him credit for an 
unusual strength of mind, yet we cannot but perceive 
that his feelings governed his judgment. Grorer Fox 
very often spurred his earnestness into rashness, which 
strangely contrasts with the simple portion of his life. 
Mr. Marsu takes occasion to compare the enthusiasm of 
Grorce Fox with the religionists of the present day. In 
making this comparison, he quotes from the Edinburgh 
Review, and remarks—** How different to the modern 
lack-a-daisical enthusiasm of devotional experiences, the 
sentimental enthusiasm of religious bazaars, the oratori- 
cal enthusiasm of charitable platforms, and the tractarian 
enthusiasm of beneficed ascetics!” Apart from Christi- 
anity, enthusiasm has been, and will ever continue, a 
great benefit to mankind. Science and literature and 
art are indebted to it perhaps even more than religion, 
because the religious enthusiast occupies that critical 
position from which he often slips into the fanatic. But 
notwithstanding this danger, we take enthusiasm to be 
the life of religion, and we are quite ready to believe with 
Mr. Mars3, that the enthusiasm of GrorcE Fox affords 
a striking example of that undaunted courage which he 
so boldly displayed upon all occasions when his sense of 
religious duty arose. 

e need not follow Georce Fox step by step through 
his travels. In most of the towns through which ‘he 
passed, there was a unity of circumstances. The preacher 
was ridiculed: and abused. There. is one fact, however, 
worth recording. At the Lancaster Sessions, forty 
clergymen were arrayed against the individual voice of 
GeorGE Fox. Since that time little sympathy has existed 
between the clergy and the Quakers. This is no wonder, 
since the Quakers have protested ‘against tithes anda 
paid clergy, and have, in general, been steady, uncom- 
promising enemies of what are considered the privileges 
of the Church. 

After many wanderings, GEorGE Fox reached the me- 
tropolis, and had an interview with OLIver CromwBELL, 
in which the honesty of the Quaker controverted the craft?- 
ness, it is presumed, of CRoMwWELL, and which made the 
Protector say, “I see there is a: people arisen that I 
cannot win either with gifts, honours, offices, or places; 
but all other sects and people I can.” No age could 
have been better than that in which Gzoree Fox lived to 
task his energies, his patience, and his eloquence. Pole- 
mical controversy was no longer an isolated thing; but 
it spread itself from the most intelligent mind to the most 
obtuse, andits span was from the palace in which Crom- 
WELL made use of it to the cottage. « It is not then to be 
wondered at that Grorce Fox was often visited by the 
officers and the privates of CROMWELL’s army, who-came 
for the sake of controversy. Many conversions ‘took 
place, and many people returned dissatisfied and annoyed. 

Grorce Fox had a fine opportunity of studying the 
manners and fashions of his times, and he seems not 'to 
have neglected the opportunity. We have, in the book 
before us, a sketch which he drew of a fine lady and 
gentleman of the Commonwealth. The picture is vivid, 
and strikingly pointed, with a dash of humour which, 
contrasted with'GrorcE Fox’s i habits of gloom and 
seclusion, reminds one of a streak of November sunshine. 
We shall slightly abridge the sketch. 


To such. as follow the world’s fashions, what a world: is 
this! How does the devil garnish himself! How obedient 
are people to do his will and mind! They are altogether 
carried away with fooleries, both men and women. They have 
lost the hidden man of the heart, which, with the Lord, is of 
great price. ‘They have lost the adorning of Sarah; they are 
putting on gold and gay apparel; women plaiting the hair, 
men and women’ powdering it, making their backs look like 
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HH They are out of the fear of God; one puffs up another. They 


must be in the fashion of the world, else they are not in 
esteem; nay, they are not respected if they have not gold and 
silver on their backs, or if their hair be not powdered. But 
if one-have a store of ribbons hanging about his waist, at his 
knees, and in his hat, of divers colours, red, white, black, 
or yellow, then he is a brave man, then he is accepted, 
then he is no Quaker, because he has ribbons on _ his 
back, belly, and knees, and his hair is powdered. Like- 
wise, the women, having their gold, their patches on their 
faeces, noses, checks, and foreheads, their rings of gold on 
their fingers, their cuffs double under and above, like a but- 
cher with his white sleeves; their ribbons tied about their 
hands, and three or four gold laces about their clothes. This 
is no Quaker, they say. Are not those that have got ribbons 
hanging about their arms, hands, wrists, backs, knees, and 
hats, like fiddlers’ boys? And further, if’one get a pair of 
breeches like a coat, and hang them about with points, and up 
almost to the middle; a pair of double cuffs upon his hands, 
and a feather in his cap, here is « gentleman; bow before him, 
put off your hats, get a company of fiddlers, a set of music, 
and women to dance. This is a brave fellow! Are these 
your fine Christians? To see such as these, a company of 
them, playing at bowls, or at tables, or at shovel-board, or each 
taking his horse with as many bunches of ribbon in his head as 
the rider has in his own, perhaps a ring in his ear too, and so 
go to horse-racing to spoil the creatures. 

Oh! these are gentlemen indeed! these are bred-up gentle- 
men! these are brave fellows! These be they who live in 
pleasures upon earth ; these be they who are dead while they 
live! 

(To be continued.) 








ECIENCE. 


A Treatise on the Inhalation of the Vapour of Ether. 
By J. Rosrnson, Surgeon-Dentist to the Metropo- 
litan Hospital. London: Webster. 

Mr. Rosrinson was the first boldly to adopt and suc- 

cessfully to practise the application of ‘the vapour of 

ether to the purpose of rendering surgical operations 
painless by the temporary paralysis (if the term may be 
permitted) of sensation in the patient. The precise man- 
ner in which the effect is produced is not yet ascertained. 
“Whether it be a species of intoxication, as some say, or 
of apoplexy, as others contend, at present we only know 
the fact that insensibility to pain is produced, and that 
this in the great majority of cases is wholly unaccom- 
panied with any injurious effects, either at the time or ulti- 
mately. It is moreover proved by so many experiments 
as to place it beyond all reasonable doubt that operations 
in this condition of the frame are more easily, and 
therefore more safely, performed, and that the advantages 
derived from the avoidance of the mental shock that 
used to attend operations must more than counter- 
balance any evils occasionally produced by the adminis- 
tration of the vapour. True, that its opponents (for 
opponents it has) loudly proclaim in private that it is 
fraught with danger to the patient—that many have 
died from the effects, and that in still more it has been 
followed by apoplexy, inflammation of the lungs, and 
other formidable diseases. But when the alarmists are 
asked to adduce the cases, it is found that they have been 
uttering rather the suggestions of prejudice or ignorance 

They consider that as 

an impertinent novelty it ought to fail, and they jump 

to the conclusion that it has failed. 

But they who have neither interests nor prejudices 
enlisted on either side, who desire only to ascertain the 
very truth, and care not for systems or individual fame, 
so that science be advanced, and human suffering dimin- 
ished, will demand something more than the bare épse 
dixit of persons, however eminent, and will investigate 
the facts as they appear, and draw their conclusions 





thousands of cases, in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
upon the Continent, and in America, and that although 
watched by many an unfriendly witness, who would have 
been only too glad to find a fair occasion for bringing 
the practice and the practitioners into disrepute, there is 
no authentic record of any dangerous effect in so many 
as a dozen instances. 

To Mr. Rosinson are the profession and the public 
greatly indebted, for the promptitude with which he 
tried the experiment, and the liberality with which ‘he 
made known his modus operandi, and invited the faculty 
to witness the application of the ether, and the results. 
He has greatly added to'the obligation by the publica- 
tion of this ‘treatise, in which he describes the apparatus 
he invented, gives ample instructions for its use, an 
narrates some of his more remarkable cases, and the 
general results of his experience. These are extremely 
curious, as shewing the various effects produced by ether 
on various constitutions. Among his patients have been 
a great number of individuals, whose names are familiar 
to the public ear, and which are, at least, an assurance 
that the asserted effects are real, and not, as some of its 
opponents contended, either a pretence or an imagination. 
We take a few of these :— 


On the 24th of January I received an invitation from my 
friend Dr. Boott to bring my apparatus to his house to make.a 
few experiments on himself and friends. Amongst those to 
whom I administered the vapour were Prince Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Dr. Skey, Mr. Potter, Dr. Theophilus Thompson, Mr. 
Frank Boott, the Misses Boott, and the doctor himself, with 
whom we comnienced. After inhaling for two minutes he fell 
into'a state of narcotism, and oh recovering observed that the 
sensations had been delightful. But he had no dream—the 
effect in his case, as in that of Dr. Skey, being entire uncon- 
sciousness, followed on first recovering by a momentary diffi- 
culty of accounting for the scene around them. The Prince 
took the vapour for three or four nrinutes, but did not lose his 
sensibility, for he felt the pricking of a pin on his hand, and for 
a while was suspicious that patients always felt pain, nor was 
he satisfied on this subject till he witnessed the subsequent 
operations on the teeth. He inhaled again in a few minutes, 
and became insensible—pushing the mouth-piece violently 
from him, and exhibiting considerable muscular excitement. 
This passed off in less than a minute, and on rising from the 
chair he said he had felt the strength of ten men. 

The effect on Dr. Thompson, on the pipe being removed 
from the mouth, was similar to that of the nitrous oxyde ; he 
laughed immoderately for two or three minutes. We sup- 
posed at first that some ludicrous idea had excited it, but none 
such had occurred to him. His sense of hearing had been un- 
usually acute, -and he had observed a lady in the adjoining 
room, who was leaning forward on a sofa, watching the inha- 
lation, though he described her position as if she had been 
crouching on the floor. Miss B. inhaled the vapour for three 
minutes, but as the eye during that time did not present the 
usual upward direction, some doubts were entertained as to the 
state of sensibility, and the operation of extracting two teeth 
was not performed. On recovering, she expressed great dis- 
appointment that the teeth had not been removed, and ‘said 
she had been wholly unconscious from the first inhalation. 
The eyes had presented a bright suffusion, and the pupil was 
dilated ; about an hour after she took the vapour again, and 
the teeth were extracted, a scream. accompanying each oper- 
ation. When she had fully recovered she expressed much gra- 
titude, and said she had had no pain, and on being questioned 
as to the scream, she became a good deal affected from the re- 
membrance of a distressing dream, which the inquiry had 
recalled to her recollection, Before this operation, her sister, 
Miss J. B. who had been ‘annoyed by some sceptical friend 
present as to the efficacy of ether, was determined to exhibit its 
effects, and was the first to submit to an operation. She be- 
came insehsible in about two minutes, and two molar teeth 
were drawn by one pull. She exhibited no sign of pain, nor 
was there the slightest movement, and on recovering she 
said that she had been ali round the world, and had no con- 
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sciousness of snilering. The youngest daughter had been 
present at this.operation, butas she.was.an object of peculiar 
tenderness, Dr. B. could not bring himself to propose 
the trial to her. But going up to him she said, ‘‘ Papa, I think 
everybody has had ether but me,’’ and on his inquiring whether 
she wished it, she answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and immediately seated 
herself inthe chair. In a minute and a half she was narcotised, 
and I extracted a large molar. On partially recovering, she 
appeared for a minute bewildered, gazing round her with 
amazement, and for a moment taking no notice of questions 
put to her, as to the recognition of those about -her, but at 
last she responded and said, ‘“‘I know him, that’s Dr. 
‘Thompson ;”’ and .a smile came over the countenance, the 
usual indication of complete recovery. She said she had had 
a dream, and been ‘‘so happy.”’ Mr. F..B. inhaled twice 
during the evening, and pronouneed the sensations to have 
been ‘‘ glorious ;’’ and.as I have frequently observed in others, 
evinced an almost uncontrollable desire for more. The follow- 
ing is the result of a few experiments made at Gore House 
during the infancy of our investigation, in the presence of Lady 
Blessington, Prince Napoleon Bonaporte, the Marquis of 
Douro, Count D’Orsay, &c. On this occasion I first admin- 
istered the vapour to Mr. F. Boott, who in three minutes 
became perfectly narcotised, and, as he afterwards described 
it, perfectly happy. Prince Napoleon, on the first trial, took 
only ‘sufficient to produce a partial effect, but as he was desir- 
ous of repeating the experiment, I administered a full dose, 
and after three minutes he became perfectly narcotised. On 
recovering and opening his eyes, which had been partially 
closed, he looked at me with a peculiarly piercing expression, 
accompanied by a frown, when his extraordinary likeness to 
his uncle, the Emperor, was remarked. by all present. On his 
recovery, which took place in three or four minutes, he ex- 
pressed himself as quite satisfied that I had this time given him 
a sufficient quantity. The Marquis of Douro at first disliked 
the taste of the ether, and after a few inhalations I withdrew 
the pipe. His lordship subsequently repeated the inhalation 
with more decided effect. 





A Treatise on the Law relating to Patent Privileges, for 
the sole use of Inventions ; and the Practice of obtain- 
ing Letters Patent for Inventions ; with an Appendix 
of Statutes, Rules, Forms, &c. &c. By W.M. H1np- 
MARCH, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. London, 1846. 
Stevens and Norton. 

Tuts is the most elaborate work on the Law of Patents 

which has been yet offered to the Profession. Its com- 

pleteness will be best shewn by a short summary of the 
contents. 

After an introduction, descriptive of the objects of 
letters patent, the author proceeds to treat of the grantor 
of a patent, and the power of the Crown to grant the 
sole use of inventions, and then of the grantee of a patent 
privilege. The fourth chapter describes the grant of a 
patent, and the construction of it; the fifth, the nature 
and qualities of an art or invention which may have 
been made the subject of a patent ; and the sixth, of the 
duration of a privilege granted by a patent, and its pro- 
longation. The next subject treated of is the very im- 
portant one of the Specification of an Invention for the 
purpose of procuring a patent, which is followed by a 
statement of the law and practice relating to the con- 
firmation of patents, their alteration and amendment, 
specifications and enrolments, and the nature of the right 
or property of an inventor in his invention, and the dis- 

osition of it. The Remedies for Patentees and for the 
ublic respectively are next reviewed, and then the -evi- 

dence to be given in actions respecting letters patent. A 

concluding chapter treats of the Practice respecting 

Patents; containing the most minute instructions for 

preparing and enrolling specifications,and altering patents 

and enrolments, full particulars of the practice respecting 
disclaimers and memorandums, of alteration under stat. 

5 & 6 Wm. 4, c. 83, 8.1, and of the practice of the 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council respecting the 

confirmation and prolongation of patent vrivileges. 





An Appendix contains a most elaborate collection of 
Statutes, Rules of Practice, and Tables of Fees and 
Stamps, and Forms and Entries in all the variety of pro- 
ceedings both at law and in equity. ‘There is a table of 
cases cited, and an extensive Index. Mr. HinpMARCH | 
has evidently bestowed a great deal of labour upon ‘the 
composition of this work, which will, we doubt not, be 
appreciated by the Profession. ‘The hand of a man of 
business is visible in its preparation, and that is of itsélf 
a great recommendation. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of 
China, including a Visit to the ‘Tea, Silk, and Cotton 
Countries : with an account of the Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture of the Chinese, New Plants, &c. By Robert 
Fortune, Botanical Collector to the Horticultural 
Society of London. With IHustrations. Murray. 

Mr. Fortune was despatched to China as Botanical 
Collector of the Horticultural Society. Early in the 
summer of 1843 he arrived at Hong-Kong, and having 
explored that neighbourhood, he proceeded to Amoy, 
and thence he visited Chusan, Ningpo, and Foo-chow-foo. 
At each place he made a point of inspecting the horti- 
culture both of nursery-gardens and of amateurs, of 
which he has preserved very full notes. His researches 
were extended to the botany of the surrounding country, 
and he has brought home minute and valuable particulars 
of the agriculture and horticulture of the Celestial 'Em- 
pire, among which are many processes, with the results 
of which we haye been familiar, but the particulars of 
which have never been before described. 

These pursuits afforded other advantages than the 
scientific knowledge so gleaned. Mr. Forrunge was 
compelled thus to mingle much with the inhabitants of 
all ranks—with the common people in his researches 
after wild flowers ; with the educated classes in his inspec- 
tions of the gardens; and as he came not merely as an 
amateur, but as a purchaser, with money in his-hand, he 
was received with a better welcome, and admitted to a 
more familiar intercourse, than ordinary travellers. 
Hence there are in his work a variety and a novelty be- 
yond the average of publications of its class, and which 
are made more attractive by a lively and graphic style. 

From such a book we shall have occasion to extract 
largely, and so, without further preliminaries, we proceed 
to lay before our readers some amusing specimens of its 
contents. 

We begin with this account of 


ARTIFICIAL DUCK-HATCHING. 


The hatching-house was built at the side of the cottage, and 
was a kind of long shed, with mud walls, and thickly thatched 
with straw. Along the ends and down one side of the build, 
ing are a number of round straw baskets, well plastered with 
mud, to prevent them from taking fire. In the bottom of 
each basket there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms’ the 
bottom of the basket; upon this the fire acts, a small fire- 
place being below each basket. Upon the top of the basket 
there is a straw cover, which fits closely, and which is kept 
shut whilst the process is going on. Inthe centre of the shed 
are a number of large shelves placed one above another, upon 
which the eggs are laid at a certain stage of the process. When 
the eggs are brought, they are put into the baskets, the fire is 
lighted below them, and an uniform heat kept up, ranging, 
as nearly as I could ascertain by some observations which I 
made with a thermometer, from 95 to 102 degrees; but the 
Chinamen regulate the heat by their own feelings, and there- 
fore it will, of course, vary considerably. In four or five days 
after the eggs have been subject to this temperature, they are 
taken carefully out, one by one, to a door ,in which a number 
of holes have been bored nearly the size of the eggs ; they are 
then held against these holes, and the Chinamen look through 
them, and are able to tell whether they are good or not. If 
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good, they are taken back and replaced in-their former quar- 
ters; if bad, they are of course excluded. ‘‘In'nine or ten‘days 
after this, that is, about fourteen days’ from the commence- 
ment, the eggs are taken from the baskets; and ‘spread out ‘on 
the shelves. © Here no fire-heat'is applied, but they are covered 
over with cotton and a kind of blanket,’ under which: they 
remain about fourteen days more, when the young ducks burst 
their shells, and the shed teems with life. These shelves are 
large, and capable of holding many thousands of ‘eggs; and 
when the hatching takes place the sight is not ‘a little curious. 
The natives who rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
country know exactly the day when they will be ready for re- 
moval; and in two days after the shell is burst, the whole of 
the little creatures are sold, and conveyed to their new 
quarters. 


As might have been expected, the author devotes parti- 
cular attention to the agricultural processes of the Chi- 
nese. He remarks the simplicity of their instruments, 
and the perfection of their cultivation. An instance of 
this is shewn in the practice of 


IRRIGATION IN CHINA. 


Rice is grown on the lower terrace ground ; and a stream of 
water is always led from some ravine and made to flow across 
the sides of the hills, until it reaches the highest terrace, into 
which it flows, and floods the whole of the level space. When 
the water rises three or four inches in height, which is suffi- 
ciently high for the rice, it finds vent at an opening made for 
the purpose in the bank, through which it flows into the 
terrace below, which it floods in the same manner ; and so on 
to the lowest. In this way the whole of the rice terraces are 
kept continually flooded, until the stalks of the crops assume 
a yellow ripening hue; when the water being no longer re- 
quired, it is turned back into its natural channel, or led to a 
different part of the hill, for the nourishment of other crops. 
These mountain streams, which abound in all parts of the 
hilly districts, are of the greatest importance to the farmer ; 
and as they generally spring from a high elevation in the ravines, 
they can be conducted at pleasure over all the lower parts of 
the hills. No operation in agriculture gives him and: his 
labourers more pleasure than leading these streams of water 
from one place to another and making them subservient to 
their purposes: In my travels in the country the inhabitants 
often called my attention to this branch of their- operations; 
and I pleased them much when I expressed my admiration at 
the skill with which they executed it. The practice is not 
confined to the paddy-fields; for I remember once, when 
superintending the planting of some large trees and shrubs in 
the garden of Messrs. Dent and Co. in Hong-kong, after I 
had given them a large supply of water at the time they were 
put into the ground, I desired the gardener to repeat the dose 
next morning. But on the following day, when I returned to 
the spot, I was surprised to find a little stream divided into 
many branches, and meandering among the roots.of the newly 
planted trees. As there was no stream. there before, I went 
up to examine its source, and found that it had been led from 
a neighbouring ravine;- a work more easy than carrying a 
large supply of water in buckets, and at the same time more 
effectual. 


And this is the mode of producing those renowned 
vegetable curiosities, 
, THE DWARF TREES, 


The process is in reality a very’ simple one, and is based 
upon one of the commonest principles of vegetable physiology. 
We all know that any thing which retards ‘in any way the free 
circulation of thé sap, also prevents 'to a certain extent the 
formation of wood and leaves. This may be done by grafting, 
by confining the roots, withholding water, bending the branches, 

‘or in a hundred other ways, which all proceed wpon® the ‘same 
principle. This principle is perféctly understood by the Chi- 
nese, and they make nature subservient to this particular whim 
of theirs. We are told that the first part of the process is’ to 
select the very smallest'seeds from the smallest plants, °which 
is not at all unlikely, but I cannot speak*to the fact from my 
own observation. I have, however, often:seen Chinese, gar- 
deners selecting suckers, and plants for this purpose from. the 
other plants which were growing in their garden. ° Stunted 





varieties: were generally chosen, . particularly. if they had the 
side branches opposite-or regular, for much depends upon this ; 
a one: sided dwarf tree is of. no value.in.the eyes of the Chi- 
nese. ~The‘main stem was then in..most cases twisted in a. 
zigzag form, which process checked the flow.of the sap, and at 
the same time encouraged the production of side branches at 
those parts.of the stem where they were most desired. When 
these: suekers-had formed roots.in the open ground, or kind of 
nursery-where they were planted, they. were looked over, and 
the best taken up for potting. The same principles which F 
have already noticed were still kept in view; the pots used 
being narrow and shallow, so that they held but a small quan- 
tity of soil compared with the wants of the plants, and no more 
water being given than what was barely sufficient to keep them 
alive. Whilst the branches were forming, they were tied down 
and twisted in various ways; the points of the leaders and 
strong growing ones were generally nipped out, and every 
means were taken to discourage the production of young shoots 
which were possessed of any degree of vigour. Nature gener- 
ally struggles against this treatment for a while, until her 
powers seem in a great measure exhausted, when she quietly 
yields to the power of art. The Chinese gardener, however, 
must be ever on the watch, for should the roots of his plants 
get through the pots into the ground, or happen to be liberally 
supplied with moisture, or should the young shoots be allowed 
to grow in their natural position for a short time, the vigour 
of the plant which has so long been lost will be restored, and 
the fairest specimen of Chinese dwarfing destroyed. Some- 
times, as in the case of peach and plum-trees, which are often 
dwarfed, the plants are thrown into a flowering state; and 
then, as they flower freely year after year, they have little in- 
clination to make vigorous growth. The plants generally used 
in dwarfing are pines, junipers, cypresses, bamboos, peach, 
and plum-trees, and a species of small-leaved elm. 


Here is a picture of 
A MANDARIN’S GARDEN. 

Amongst the Mandarins’ gardens, in the city of Ning-po, 
there is one in particular which is generally visited by all 
strangers, and is much admired. It is situated near the lake 
in the centre of the city, The old man to whom it belongs 
has long retired from trade with an independent fortune, and 
he now enjoys hig declining. years in the peaceful pursuits of 
gardening, and is passionately fond of flowers. Both his house 
and garden are unique in their way, but they are most difficult 
to describe, and must be seen to be appreciated. In this part 
of the country the. building of artificial rockwork is so well 
understood, that the resemblance to nature is perfect, and it 
forms a principal feature in every garden. This old gentleman 
has the different parts of his house joined together by rude- 
looking caverns, and what at first sight appears to be a sub- 
terraneous passage, leading from room to room, through which 
the visitor passes to the garden, which lies behind the house. 
The small courts, of which a glimpse is caught in passing 
through, are fitted up with this rockwork; dwarf trees are 
planted here and there in various places, and creepers hang 
down naturally and gracefully until their ends touch the little 
ponds of water which are always placed in front of the rock- 
work. These small’ places being passed, we are again led 
through passages: like those already noticed, when the garden, 
with its dwarf trees, vases, roakwork, ornamental windows, and 
beautiful flowering shrubs, is suddenly opened to the view. . It 
must be understood, however, thatall which I have now described 
is very limited in extent, but the most is made of it by wind- 
ings and glimpses through rockwork, and arches in the walls, 
as well as by hiding the boundary with a mass of shrubs and 
trees. Hereold Dr. Chang—TI believe that was his name— 
was spending ‘the evening of his days in peaceful retirement. 
When I called upon him ‘he was extremely polite, and, after 
making a great many very low bows, requested me to take the 
seat of honour by his side. The servants, were then orderéd 
to bring‘tea, a beverage which is offered to every stranger, and 
which was of the very finést description. \Messengers were 
sent round to all the old’ ‘man’s particular friends, who’ each 
hurried to see the foreigner.’ One'by one they dropt in, until 
the room ‘was nearly ‘full. The serVarits, who seemed to think 
themselves quite as’ good ‘as their masters, mixed with the 
company, and madé their remarks upon me with the ‘greatest 
freedom. Every’ thiig about me Was examined and criticiséd 
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most minutely, particularly my watch, which they seemed to 
admire very much. I was frequently requested, as a great 
favour, to allow them to see the works, and to hold it to their 
ears, in order that they might hear the sound which it made. 
The old mandarin now led me round to his house, and showed 
me all the curiosities which it contained, and of which he was 
a great collector. Old bronzes, carved woods, specimens of 
porcelain, and other articles of that kind, were arranged with 
great taste in several of the rooms. From the house we pro- 
ceeded to the garden, but as it was winter, and the trees leaf- 
less, I could form but little idea of the rarity or beauty of the 
plants which it contained. 


The comforts and even the elegancies of life appear to 
be much studied by the Chinese, and they have attained 
to a high degree of luxury. For instance, they have done 
what we are only proposing to do, they have already 
established 


PUBLIC BATHS. 


In the town of Shanghae, as well as in many other large 
Chinese towns, there are a number of public hot water bathing 
establishments ; which must be of great importance as regards 
the health and comfort of the natives. I will describe one 
which I passed daily during my residence in Shanghae. There 
are two outer rooms used for undressing and dressing; the 
first and largest is for the poorer classes ; the second, for those 
who consider themselves more respectable, and who wish to be 
more private. As you enter the largest of these rooms, a pla- 
card, which is hung near the door, informs you what the 
charges are, and a man stands there to receive the money on 
entrance. Arranged in rows down the middle and round the 
sides of both rooms, are a number of small boxes or lockers, 
furnished with lock and key, into which the visiters put’ their 
clothes, and where they can make sure of finding them when 
they return from the bathing-room ; ‘which is-entered by a 
small door at the farther end of the building, and is about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet wide ; the water occupying the 
‘whole space, except a narrow path round the sides. The water 
‘is from one foot to eighteen inches deep ; and the sides of the 
-bath are lined with marble slabs, from which the bathers step 
into the water, and on which they sit and wash themselves : 
the furnace is placed on the outside, and the flués are carried 
below the centre of the bath. In the afternoon and evening 
this establishment is crowded with visiters; and on entering 
the bath-room, the first impression is almost insupportable : 
the hot steam or vapour meets you at the door, filling the eyes 
and ears, and causing perspiration to run from every pore of 
the body; it almost darkens the place; and the Chinamen 
seen in this imperfect light, with their brown skins. and long 
tails, sporting amongst the water, render the scene a most lu- 
dicrous one to an Englishman. Those visitors who use the 
‘common room pay only six copper cash; the others pay 
eighteen, but they have in addition a cup of tea and a pipe of 
‘tobacco from the proprietors. I may mention that one hun- 
dred copper cash amount to about 44d. of our money ; 80 that 
the first class enjoy a hot. water bath for about one farthing ! 
and the other a bath, a private room, a cup of tea, and a pipe 
of tobacco, for something less than one penny ! 


The Chinese gardeners, however, are great rogues, 
and most ingenious arts are resorted to in order to 
deceive their customers. Thus we are told that, soon 
after his arrival at Hong-po, he was subject to the 
following 

TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 

Here, as at other places, I made many inquiries after the sup- 
posed yellow camellia, and offered ten dollars to any Chinaman 
who would bring me one. Any thing can be had in China for 
‘dollars! and it was not long before two plants were brought to 
me, one of which was said to be light yellow, and the other as 
deep a colour as the double yellow rose. Both had flower- 
buds upon them, but neither were in bloom, I felt quite 
certain that the Chinaman was deceiving me, and it seemed 
foolish to pay such a sum for plants which I should in all 
probability have to throw away afterwards; and yet I could 
not make up my mind to lose the chance, slight as it was, of 
possessing the yellow camellia, And the rogue did his busi- 
ness so well. He had a written label stuck in each pot, and 
apparently the writing and labels had been there for some 





years. I fancied I was as cunning as he was, and requested 
him to leave the plants and return on the following morning, 
when he should have an answer. In the meantime, I asked 
a respectable China merchant to read the writing upon the 
labels. All was correct; the writing agreed with what the 
man had told me; namely, that one of the plants produced 
light yellow blooms, and the other deep yellow. ‘‘ Did you 
ever see a camellia with yellow flowers?’’ I inquired of my 
friend the merchant. ‘‘ No,’’ said he, in his broken English ; 
‘* My never have seen he, my thinkie no have got.’’ On the 
following morning the owner of the plant presented himself, 
and asked me if I had made up my mind upon the subject. I 
told him that I would take the plants to Hong-kong, where 
I was going at the time; that they would soon flower there; 
and that, if they proved yellow, he should have his money. . 
This, however, he would not consent to, and at last we com- 
promised the matter, I agreeing to pay half the money down, 
and the other half when the plants flowered, providing they 
were “true.’? On these conditions I got the camellias, and 
took them with me to Hong-kong. It is almost needless to. 
say that when they flowered there was nothing yellow about 
them but the stamens, for they were both semi-double worth- 
less kinds. The gardens of the mandarins in the city of 
Ning-po ure very pretty and unique; they contain a choice 
selection of the ornamental trees and: shrubs of China, and 
generally a considerable number of dwarf-trees. Many of the 
latter are really curious, and afford another example of the 
patience and ingenuity of this people. Some of the specimens 
are only a few inches high, and yet seem hoary with age. Not 
only are they trained to represent old trees in miniature, but 
some are made to resemble the fashionable pagodas of the 
country, and others different kinds of animals, amongst which 
the deer seems to be the favourite. Junipers are generally 
chosen for the latter purpose, as they can be more readily bent 
into the desired form ; the eyes and tongue are added after- 
wards, and the representation altogether is really good. 


In this city he remarks on the forms of 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN CHINA, 


Many of the temples:in this:town have been much admired 
by foreigners; but I must confess that, to me, the very best 
of them had a childish and tinselly appearance, which I could 
not admire. ‘The one called the Fokien Temple is best and 
most showy. ‘The Confucian Temple was: formerly a large 
and celebrated place, but it was nearly destroyed during the 
war ; and up to the time when I left China, no attempt had 
been made to rebuild it or put it in a state of repair: the 
Chinese seemed to consider the touch of the barbarian had 
polluted the sacred edifice. The Budhists’ temples are 
crowded with painted wooden images of their gods. The 
“three precious Budhas,”’ the ‘‘ past, present, and future,’’ 
are generally enormously large, being often thirty or forty 
feet in height. To these, and to the numerous small images, 
the poor deluded natives bow the knee, burn incense, and 
engage in other exercises of devotion. The traveller meets 
with these temples, or joss-houses, as they are commonly 
called, in all the streets, at the gates of the city, and even on 
the ramparts, and cannot but admire the devotional spirit of 
the inhabitants, although he may wish that it was directed to 
a higher and purer object. I have often looked on, when 
these simple people,—the women more particularly,—seemed 
actually, like Jacob of old, ‘‘ wrestling with God in prayer,”’ 
and using various means to ascertain whether the mind of the 
Deity had softened towards them, and granted their requests. 
Two small pieces of wood, flat on one side and rounded on 
the other, are generally used to accomplish this end; these 
are thrown up.in the air, and if they fall on the desired side, 
it was well; if not, some more incense was burned, and again 
and again they prostrated themselves before the altar, and 
seemed engaged in earnest prayer. Many of their religious 
ceremonies ‘have a great resemblance to those of the Roman 
Catholic church; and I remember being much struck ona 
Sunday afternoon, when passing out at one of the city gates, 
by hearing the souds of prayer and praise, not unlike those of 
the Christian churches of other lands. 


There is good sense, too, in the manner in which the 
inhabitants provide against the cold of winter, by gar- 
ments instead of fires. The hint may be to some extent 
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beneficially adopted by ourselves. We rely too much 
on coal and not enough on clothing. 

WINTER IN CHINA. 

As the winter approached, the weather became extremely 
cold; and in December and January the ice on the ponds and 
canals was of considerable thickness. The most attractive 
shops in the city now were the different clothing establish- 
ments, where all articles of wearing-appare! were lined with 
skins of various kinds, many of them of the most costly de- 
scription. The very poorest Chinese has always a warm jacket 
or cloak lined with sheep-skin, or padded with cotton, for the 
winter; and they cannot imagine how the Europeans can 
exist with the thin clothing they generally go about in. When 
the weather was cold, I used always to wear a stout warm 
greatcoat above my other dress; and yet the Chinese were 
continually feeling the thickness of my clothes, and telling me 
that surely I must feel cold. Their mode of keeping them- 
selves comfortable in winter differs entirely from ours; they 
rarely or never think of using’ fires in their. rooms for this 
‘purpose, but as the cold increases they just put on another 
jacket or two, until they feel that the warmth of their bodies 
is not carried off faster than it is generated. As the raw 
damp cold of morning gives way to the genial rays of noon, 
the upper coats are one by one thrown off, until evening, when 
they are again put on. In the spring months, the upper 
garments are cast off by degrees; and when the summer 
arrives, the Chinese are found clad in thin dresses of cotton, or 
in the grass cloth manufactured in the country. 

And this is the manner of 

FISHING IN CHINA, 

On the side of the river, a few miles above Ning-po, I 
observed some hundreds of small boats anchored, each con- 
taining two or three men; and the tide turning just as I passed, 
the whole fleet was instantly in motion, rowing and sculling up 
the river with the greatest rapidity. As soon as the men 


reached a favourable part of the stream, they cast out their nets | 
and began to make a loud noise, splashing with their oars and | 


sculls, with the intention, I suppose, of driving the fish into 
the nets. After remaining in this spot for about a quarter of 
an hour, all the boats set off again, farther up, for the next 
station, when the crew commenced again in the same noisy 
manner, and so on for a long way up the river, as long as the 
tide was flowing; they then returned with the ebb, loaded 
with fishes for the next mornings’s market. There is another 
mode of catching fish which I have frequently seen in the 
northern provinces, even more curious than that which I have 
just noticed. Every one acquainted with Chinese history 
knows that fish abound in all the rivers and lakes‘of the north ; 
indeed, every little pond swarms with them. I was greatly 
surprised when I first saw the fish-catcher following his pro- 
fession in these places. He is literally amphibious. He is to 
be seen perfectly naked, half walking, half swimming; now 
he raises his arms and hands above his head, and bringing them 
down, strikes a sharp blow upon the water, making a loud 
and splashing noise. His feet are not idle: they warn him 
that a fish is at hand, and they are now feeling for him amongst 
the mud at the bottom of the pond. The next moment the 
fisherman has disappeared: he is now under water, and he 
remains so long that you think something has happened to 
him. There is, however, no cause of fear; a. few seconds 
more and he appears, rubbing his face and eyes with one hand, 
and in the other triumphantly holding up the poor little fish 
which he has just captured. It is immediately placed safely 
in his basket, and the work goes on as before. The surface 
of the water is struck and splashed as I have just described, in 
order to frighten the fish which are swimming amongst the 
feet of the Chinamen. Being frightened, they dive imme- 
diately to the bottom amongst the mud, where they are felt by 
the fect, and are soon taken by these expert divers. 


But all Mr. Forrune’s adventures were not so agree- 
able. He sometimes was thrown-into imminent peril, as 
in the following hairbreadth escape, which, though long, 
will be read with deep interest :— 

A DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. 

Early on the following morning the whole fleet was in mo- 
tion, starting all together for the sake of mutual protection. 
The wind and tide were both fair, and we proceeded along the 





coast with great rapidity, and’ were soon out.of sight‘of the 
Min and its beautiful‘and romantic scenery. The plan of mu- 
tual: protection soon seemed to be abandoned, and the vessels 
soon separated into threes and fours, each getting on as, well 
and as fast’ as it could. About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and when we were some fifty or sixty miles from the Min, the 
captain andthe pilot came hurriedly down. to my cabin and 
informed me that they saw a number of Jan-dous right a-head 
lying in wait for us. I ridiculed:the idea, and told them that 
they imagined every junk they saw to be a pirate ; but they 
still maintained that they were so, and I therefore considered 
it prudent to be prepared for the worst: I got out of bed, ill 
and feverish as I was, and carefully examined my fire-arms, 
clearing the nipples of my gun and pistols, and putting on 
fresh caps. I also rammed down a ball upon the top of each 
charge of shot in my gun, put a pistol in each side-pocket, and 
patiently waited for the result. By.the aid of a small pocket- 
telescope, I could see as the nearest junk approached that: her 
deck was crowded with men; I-then had no longer any doubts 
regarding her intentions. The pilot, an intelligent old man, 
now came up to me, and said that he thought resistance was of 
no use; I might manage to beat off one junk, or even two, 
but that I had no chance with five of them. Being at that 
time in no mood to take advice or be dictated to by any one, 
T ordered him off to look after his own duty. 1 knew per- 
fectly well that if we were taken by the pirates I had not the 
slightest chance of escape; for the first thing they would do 
would be to knock me on the head and throw me overboard, 
as they would deem it dangerous to themselves were I to get 
away. At the same time I must confess I had little hopes of 
being able to beat off such a number, and devoutly wished 
myself anywhere rather than where I was. The scene around 
me was a strange one. The captain, pilot, and one or. two 
native passengers were taking up the boards of the cabin floor, 
and putting their money and other valuables out of sight 
amongst the ballast. The common sailors, too, had their cop- 
per cash, or ‘‘ ¢sien,’’ to hide; and the whole place was in a 
state of bustle and confusion. When. all their more valuable 
property was hidden, they began to make some preparations 
for defence. Baskets of small stones were brought up from 
the hold, and emptied out on the most convenient parts of the 
deck, and were intended to be used instead of fire-arms when 
the pirates came to close quarters, This is a common mode 
of defence in various parts. of China, and is effectual enough 
when the enemy has only similar weapons to bring against 
them ; but on the coast of Fokien, where we were now, all the 
pirate junks carried guns, and consequently a whole deck-load 
of stones could be of very little use against them. 

During the general bustle I missed my own servant for a 
short time. When he returned to me, he had made such a 
change in his appearance that I did not recognise him. He 
was literally clothed in rags, which he had borrowed from the 
sailors, all of whom had also put. on their very worst clothes. 
When I asked him the reason of this change in his outward 
man, he told me that the pirates only made those persons pri- 
soners who-had money, and were likely to pay handsomely for 
their ransom; and that they would not think it worth their 
while to lay hold of a man in rags. I was surrounded by 
several of the crew, who might well be called ‘‘ Job’s com- 
forters,’’ some suggesting one thing and some another; and 
many proposed that we should bring the junk round and run 
back to the Min. The nearest pirate was now within 200 or 
300 yards. of us, and putting her helm down, gave us a broad- 
side from her guns. All was now dismay and consternation on 
board our junk, and every man ran below except two who were 
at the helm. I expected every moment that these also would 
leave their post ; and then we should have been an easy prey 
to the pirates. ‘*My gun is nearer you than those of the 
Jan-dous,”’ said I tothe two men; ‘and if you move from 
the helm, depend upon it I willshoot you.’’ The poor fellows 
looked very uncomfortable ; but I suppose thought they had 
better stand the fire of the pirates than mine, and kept at their 
post. Large boards, heaps of old clothes, mats, and things of 
that sort which were at hand, were thrown up to protect us 
from the shot; and as we had every: stitch of sail set, anda 
fair wind, we were going through the water at the rate of seven 
or eight miles an hour. The shot from the pirates fell con- 
siderably short of us, and I was therefore enabled to form an 
opinion of the range and power of their guns, which was of 
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some use to me. Assistance from our cowardly crew. was 
quite out of the question, for there was not a man amongst 
them brave enough to. use the stones which had. been brought 
on deck ; and which, perhaps, might have-been of some little 
use when the pirates came nearer, The fair wind and all the 
press of sail which we had crowded on the junk proved of no 
use; for our pursuers, who had much faster-sailing vessels, 
were gaining rapidly upon us. Again the nearest pirate fired 
upon us. The shot this time fell just under our stem. I still 
remained quiet, as I had determined not to fire a single shot 
until I was quite certain my gun would take effect. The third 
broadside which followed this came whizzing over our heads 
and through the sails, without, however, wounding either the 
men at the helm or myself. 

The pirates now seemed quite sure of their prize, and came 
down upon us hooting and yelling like demons, at the same 
time loading their guns, and evidently determined. not to spare 
their shot. This was a moment of intense interest. The 
plan which I had formed from the first was now about to be 
put to the proof; and if the pirates were not the cowards 
which I believed them to be, nothing could save us from 
falling into their hands. Their fearful yells seem to be ringing 
in my ears even now, after this lapse of time, and when I am 
on the other side of the globe. The nearest junk was now 
within thirty yards of ours; their guns were now loaded, and 
I knew that the next discharge would completely rake our 
decks.  ‘‘ Now,”’ said I to our helmsmen, “ keep your eyes 
fixed on me, and the moment you see me fall fiat on the deck 
you must do the same, or you will be shot.” I knew that 
the pirate, who was now on our stern, could not bring his guns 
to bear upon us without putting his helm down and bringing 
his gangway at right angles with our stern, as his guns were 
fired from the gangway. I therefore kept a sharp. eye upon 
his helmsman, and the moment I saw him putting the helm 
down I ordered our steersmen to fall flat on their faces behind 
some wood, and at the same moment did so myself. We had 
searcely done so, when bang! bang! went their guns, and the 
shot came whizzing close over us, splintering the wood about 
us in all directions. Fortunately none of us were struck. 
‘‘ Now, mandarin, now! they are quite close enough,” cried 
out my companions, who did not wish to have another broad- 
side like the last. I, being of the same opinion, raised myself 
above the high stern of our junk; and while the pirates were 
not more than twenty yards from us, hooting and yelling, I 
raked their decks fore and, aft with shot and ball from my 
double-barrelled gun. 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen amongst them, they could not 
have been more surprised. Doubtless many were wounded, 
and probably some killed. At all events, the whole. of the 
crew, not fewer than forty or fifty men, who, a moment before, 
crowded the deck, disappeared in a marvellous manner, shel- 
tering themselves behind the bulwarks, or lying flat on their 
faces. They were so completely taken by. surprise, that their 
junk was left. without a helmsman; her sails flapped in the 
wind ; and, as we were still carrying al] sail and keeping on 
our right course, they were soon left a considerable way astern. 
Another was now bearing down upon us as boldly as his com- 
panion had done, and commenced firing in the same manner. 
Having been so successful with the first, I determined to follow 
the same plan with this one, and to pay no attention to his 
firing until he should come to close quarters. The plot now 
began to thicken; for the first junk had: gathered. way again, 
and was following in our. wake, although keeping at a respect- 
ful distance ; and three others, although still further distant, 
were making for the scene of action as fast as they could. In 
the meantime, the second was almost alongside, and continued 
giving us a broadside now and then with his guns. Watching 
their helm as before, we sheltered ourselves as well as we could; 
at the same time, my poor fellows who were steering kept 
begging and praying that I would fire into our pursuers as 
soon as Possible, or we should be all killed. As soon as they 
came within tweity or thirty yards of us, I gave them the 
contents of both barrels, raking their decks as before. This 
time the helmsman fell, and doubtless several others were 
wounded. In a minute or two I could see nothing but 
boards and shields, which were held up by the pirates to pro- 
tect themselves from my firing; their junk went up into the 


wind for want of a helmsman, and was soon left some distance 
behind us. 








While I was watching this vessel, our men called out to me 
that there was another close on our lee-bow, which I had not 
observed on account of our main-sail. Luckily, however, it 
proved to be a Ning-po wood junk like ourselves, which the 
pirates had taken a short time before, but which, although 
manned by these rascals, could do us no barm, having no 
guns. The poor Ning-po crew, whom I could plainly see on 
board, seemed to be very much down-hearted and frightened, 
I was afterwards informed that, when a junk is captured, all 
the principal people, such as the captain, pilot, and passengers, 
are taken out of her, and a number of the pirates go on board 
and take her into some of their dens amongst the islands, and 
keep her there until a heavy ransom is paid, both for the junk 
and the people. Sometimes, when a ransom cannot be ob- 
tained, the masts and spars, and every thing else which is of 
any value, are taken out of her, and she is set,on fire. Two 
other piratical junks which had been following in our wake for 
some time, when they saw what had happened, would not ven- 
ture any nearer; and at last, much to my satisfaction, the 
whole set of them bore away. Now was the time for my 
heroical companions to come from their hiding-place; which 
they did with great alacrity, hooting and yelling as the pirates 
had done before, and in derision calling on them to come back 
and renew the fight. The stones, too, were now boldly seized, 
and thrown after the retreating junks, reaching to almost a 
tenth-part of the distance ; and a stranger, who had not seen 
these gentry before, would have supposed them the bravest 
men in existence. Fortunately, the pirates did not think 
proper to accept the challenge. With the captain, pilot, 
crew, and passengers, 1 was now one of the greatest and best 
of men in existence. They actually came and knelt before me, 
as to some superior being, and expressed their deep and last- 
ing gratitude; which, however, did not. last long. The sun 
was now setting in all its glory behind the hills of Fokien, and 
many of the more devout amongst the passengers and crew did 
not fail to bow low in adoration and thankfulness to this sup- 
posed deity for their escape owt of the hands of the pirates. 
Shortly after nightfall we arrived at one of the safe anchorages, 
where the mandarins are too strong for the lawless bands which 
infest the other parts of the coast. 


Our traveller praises the coukery of China. He says 
the restaurateurs are quite equal to those of Paris. Plenty 
appears to prevail everywhere, for all the necessaries of 
life are extremely cheap. ‘Thus, at Shanghae, he ob- 
serves of 

CHINESE LIVING. 

Articles of food form of course the most extensive trade of 
all; and it is sometimes a difficult matter to get through the 
streets for the immense uuantities of fish, pork, fruit, and 
vegetables, which crowd the stands in front of the shops. Besides 
the more common kind of vegetables, the shepherds’ purse, 
and a kind of trefoil or clover, are extensively used among the 
natives here; and really these things, when properly cooked, 
more particularly the latter, are not bad. Dining-rooms, 
tea-houses, and bakers’ shops, are met with at every step, 
from the poor man who carries his kitchen or bakehouse upon 
his back, and beats upon a piece of’ bamboo to apprize the 
neighbourhood of his presencé, and whose whole establishment 
is not worth a dollar, to the most extensive tavern or tea-garden 
crowded with hundreds of customers. For a few cash (1,000 
or 1,200 = one dollar) a Chinese can dine in a sumptuous 
manner upon his rice, fish, vegetab! s, and tea; and I fully 
believe that in no country in the world is there less real 
misery and want than in China. ‘The very beggars seem a 
kind of jolly crew, and are kindly treated by the inhabitants. 


There is a pretty custom of adorning with flowers the 
tombs of their relatives, thus described :— 

The flowers which the Chinese plant on or among the tombs 
are simple and beautiful in their kind. No expensive camel- 
lias, moutans, or other of the finer’ornaments of the garden, 
are chosen for this purpose. Sometimes the conical mound 
of earth—when the grave is of this kind—is crowned with a 
large plant of fine, tall, waving grass; at Ning-po wild roses 
are planted, which soon spread themselves over the grave, and, 
when their flowers expand in spring, cover it with a sheet 
of pure white. At Shanghae, a pretty bulbous plant, a species 
of lycoris, covers the graves in autumn with masses of bril- 
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iiamt purple: When I first discovered the anemone japonica, 
: was in full flower amongst the graves of the natives, which 

* .ve round the ramparts of Shanghae ; it blooms in November, 
when other flowers have gone by, and is a most appropriate 
ornament to the last resting-places of the dead. 


But we must pause here, purposing, should other 
claims permit, to return to this interesting volume for a 
few more gleanings. 





or, Adventures in the South Seas. London, 
1847. Murray. 

Ir appears, that in the summer of 1842, the author, in 
the capacity of a sailor before the mast, visited the Mar- 
quesas Islands in an American southseaman. He left 
his vessel at the island of Nukuheva, and it sailed with- 
out him. He wandered into the interior, and came upon 
the valley of Typee, inhabited by a savage tribe, where 
he was detained captive for four months, when he made 
his escape in a boat that visited the bay. 

Of his residence in Typee, the author, Mr. MELVILLE, 
has already published an extremely interesting narrative, 
which was noticed at great length in Tue Critic at the 
time of its appearance. The present work is a continua- 
tion of the story of his adventures, taking them up from 
the period at which the former closed, namely, his recep- 
tion on board the ship by whose crew he had been 
rescued. 

This ship, familiarly called by the sailors “ Little Jule,” 
was a small, light barque, of about 200 tons, Yankee 
built, and very old. Her business was whaling. Her 
company, at sailing, had consisted of 32 souls, now 
diminished, by desertions, to 20; of these, more than 
half were unwell, from a long sojourn in port and conse- 
quent dissipation. The captain was a Cockney, quite 
incompetent to the post, essentially a landlubber, called 
“ Paper Jack” by the men, but withal cunning and obsti- 
nate. The mate was a bold, skilful, ugly, but large- 
hepnted man, called John Jermin; and this is the sketch 
0. 


Omoo ; 


THE DOCTOR, 


- His personal appearance was remarkable. He was over 
six feet high—a tower of bones, with a complexion absolutely 
colourless, fair hair, and:a light, unscrupulous gray eye, twink- 
ding occasionally with the very devil of mischief. Among the 
~erew, he went by the name of the Long Doctor, or more fre- 
‘quently still, Doctor Long Ghost. And from whatever high 
estate Doctor Long Ghost might have fallen, he had certainly 
at some time or other spent money, drunk Burgundy, and 
associated with gentlemen. 

As for his learning, he quoted Virgil, and talked of Hobbes 
of Malmsbury, besides repeating poetry by the canto, especially 
Hudibras. He was, moreover, a man who had seen the world. 
In the easiest way imaginable, he could refer to an amour he 
had in Palermo, his lion-hunting before breakfast among. the 
Caffres, and the quality of the coffee to be drunk in Museat; 
and about these places, and-a hundred others, he had more 

- snecdotes than I can tell of. Then such mellow old songs as 

“dhe sang, in a voice so round and racy, the real juice of sound. 
How such notes came forth from his lank body was a constant 
marvel. 


Touching at La Dominica, an incident occurred which 
makes us doubt which most deserved the name of savages. 


KILLING IN SPORT. 


In a ‘few moments they embarked again, and were soon 
riding pertly over the waves of the bay. All of a sudden the 
captain started to his feet—the boat spun round, and again 
made for the shore.. Some twenty or thirty natives armed 
with spears, which through the glass looked like reeds, had 
just come out of the grove, and were apparently shouting to 
the strangers not to be in sucha hurry, but return and be 
sociable. But they were somewhat distrusted, for the boat 
paused about its length from the beach, when the captain, 
standing up in its head delivered, an address in pantomime, the 


object of which seemed to be that the islanders should draw | men of the faculty. 





/ 


near. One of them stepped forward and made answer, seem- 
ingly again urging the strangers not to be diffident, but beach 
their boat. The captain declined, tossing his arms about in 
another pantomime. In the end he said something which 
made them shake their spears; whereupon he fired a pistol 
among them, which set the whole party running; while one 
poor little fellow, dropping his spear’and clapping his hand 
behind him, limped away in a manner which almost made me 
itch to get a shot.at his assailant. Wanton.acts of cruelty like 
this are not unusual on the part of sea captains landing at 
islands comparatively unknown. Even at the Pomotu group, 
but a day’s sail from Tahiti, the islanders coming down to the 
shore have several times been fired at by trading schooners 
passing through their narrow channels ; and this too as a mere 
amusement on the part of the ruffians. Indeed, it is almost 
incredible, the light in which many sailors regard these naked 
heathens. They hardly consider them human. But it is a 
curious fact, that the more ignorant and degraded men are, the 
more contemptuously they look upon those whom they deem 
their inferiors. 


From an English sailor who had taken up his abode 
here, and joined the islanders, our author learned many 
particulars relative to the practice of 


TATTOOING. 


Throughout the entire cluster the tattooers of Hivarhoo en- 
joyed no small reputation. They had carried their art to the 
highest perfection, and the profession was esteemed most 
honourable. No wonder, then, that like genteel tailors, they 
rated their services very high; so much so, that none but 
those belonging to the higher classes could afford to employ 
them. So true was this, that the elegance of one’s tattooing 
was in most cases a sure indication of birth and riches. Pro- 
fessors in large practice lived in spacious houses, divided by 
screens of tappa into numerous little apartments, where sub- 
jects were waited upon in private. The arrangement chiefly 
grew out of a singular ordinance of the Taboo, which enjoined 
the strictest privacy upon all men, high and low, while under 
the hands of the tattooer. For the time, the slightest inter- 
course with others is prohibited, and the small portion of food 
allowed is pushed under the curtain by an unseen hand. The 
restriction with regard to food is intended to reduce the blood, 
so as to diminish the inflammation consequent upon punctur- 
ing the skin. As it is, this comes on very soon, and takes 
some time to heal; so that the period of seclusion generally 
embraces many days, sometimes several weeks. All traces of 
soreness vanished, the subject goes abroad; but only again to 
return ; for, on account of the pain, only a small surface can be 
operated upon at once; and as the whole body is to be more 
or less embellished by a process so slow, the studios alluded to 
are constantly filled. Indeed, with a vanity elsewhere unheard 
of, many spend no small portion of their days thus sitting to 
an artist. To begin the work, the period of adolescence is 
esteemed the most suitable. After casting about for some 
eminent tattooer, the friends of the youth take him to his 
house, to have the outlines of the general plan laid out. It 
behoves the professor to have a nice eye, for a suit to be worn 
for life should be well cut. Some tattooers, yearning after 
perfection, employ, at large wages, one or two men of the com- 
monest order, vile fellows, utterly regardless of appearances, 
upon whom they first try their patterns and practice gener- 
ally. Their backs remorselessly scrawled over; and no more 
canvas remaining, they are dismissed, and ever after go about, 
the scorn of their countrymen. Hapless wights! thus mar- 
tyred in the cause of the Fine Arts. Besides the regular prac- 
titioners, there area parcel of shabby; itinerant tattooers, who, 
by virtue of their calling,’ stroll unmolested from one hostile 
bay to another, doing their work dog-cheap for the multitude. 
They always repair to the various religious festivals, which 
gather great crowds. When these are concluded, and the 
places where they are held vacated even by. the tattooers, scores 
of little tents of coarse tappa are left standing, each with a so- 
litary inmate, who, forbidden to talk to his unseen neighbours, 
is obliged to stay there'till completely healed. The itinerants 
are a reproach to their profession, mere cobblers, dealing in 








nothing but jagged lines and clumsy ‘patches, and utterly inca- 
pable of soaring to those heights of fancy attained by gentle- 
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-And the author. thus: describes SOL 


A. SHIP’S PLAGUES, 


Myriads of cockroaches, and regiments of’rats, disputed the 
place with us. A greater calamity than this can scarcely befal 
a vessel in the South Seas. So warm is the climate, that it is 
almost impossible to get rid of them. You may seal up every 
hatchway, and fumigate the hull'till the smoke forces itself out 
at the seams, and enough will survive to repeople the ship in 
an incredibly short period. -In some vessels, the crews of 
which after a’hard fight have given themselves up, as it were, 
for lost, the vermin seem to take actual possession, the sailors 
being mere tenants by sufferance. With sperm whalemen, 
hanging about the line, as many of them do for a couple of 
years on a stretch, it is infinitely worse than with other vessels. 
As for the Julia, these creatures never had such free and easy 
times as they had in her crazy old hull ; every chink and cranny 
swarmed with them ; they did not live among you, but you 
among them. ‘So true was this, that the business of eating and 
drinking was better done in the dark than in the light of day. 
Concerning the cockroaches, there was an extraordinary pheno- 
menon, for which none of us could ever account. Every night 
they had a jubilee. The first symptom was an unusual clus- 
tering and humming among the swarms lining the beams over- 
head, and the inside of the sleeping-places. This was succeeded 
by a prodigious coming and going on the part of those living 
out of sight. Presently they all came. forth; the larger sort 
racing over the chests and planks; winged monsters darting to 
and fro in the air; and the small fry buzzing in heaps almost 
in a state of fusion. On the first alarm, all who were able 
darted on deck; while some of the sick, who were too feeble, 
lay perfectly quiet-—the distracted vermin running over them 
at pleasure. The performance lasted some ten minutes, during 
which no hive ever hummed louder. Often it was lamented 
by us that’ the time of the visitation could never be predicted ; 
it was liable to come upon us at any hour of the. night, and 
what a relief it was, when it happened to fall in the early part 
of the evening. Nor must I forget the rats: they did not 
forget me. Tame as Trenck’s mouse, they stood in their holes 
peering at you like old grandfathers ina doorway. Often they 
darted in upon us at meal-times, and nibbled our food. The 
first time they.approached Wymontoo, he was actually fright- 
ened ; but becoming accustomed to it, he. soon got along with 
them much better than the rest, With curious dexterity he 
seized the animals by their legs, and. flung them up the scuttle 
to find a watery grave. 


Soon after, they came in sight of 
TAHITI. 


Seen from the sea, the prospect is magnificent. It is one 
mass of shaded tints of green, from beach to mountain top ; 
endlessly diversified with valleys, ridges, glens, and cascades. 
Over the ridges, here and there, the loftier peaks fling their 
shadows, and far down the valleys. At the head of these, the 
water-falls flash out into the sunlight as if pouring through 
vertical bowers of verdure. Such-enchantment, too, breathes 
over the whole, that it seems.a fairy world, all fresh and bloom- 
ing from the hand of the Creator. Upon a near approach, 
the picture loses not its.attractions. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that toa European of any sensibility, who for the first 
time wanders back into these valleys—away from. the haunts 
of the natives—the ineffable repose and beauty of the landscape 
is such, that every object strikes him like something seen in a 
dream; and for a time he almost refuses to believe that scenes 
like these. should havea commonplace existence. No wonder 
that the French bestowed ‘upon the island the appellation of 

‘the New Cytherea. ‘‘Often,”’ says De Bourgainville, “I 
thought I was walking in the Garden of Eden.’”’ Nor, when 
“first: discovered, did the inhabitants of this charming country 
at all diminish the wonder and admiration of. the voyager. 
Their physical beauty and amiable dispositions harmonized 
completely with the softness of their clime. In‘truth, every 


thing about them was calculated. to awaken the liveliest inte- 
rest. Glance at their civil-and religious institutions. To their 
king divine:rites. were. paid ;, while, for poetry, their mytho- 
logy rivalled that of ancient. Greece, 


And this is his ‘account of 





THE TAHITIANS. 
Notwithstanding the physical degeneracy of the Tahitians 
as a people, among the chiefs, individuals of personable figures 
are still frequentiy met with; and, occasionally, majestic- 
looking men, and diminutive women as lovely as the nymphs 
who, nearly a century ago, swam round the ships of Wallis. 
In these instances, Tahitian beauty is quite as seducing as it 
proved to the crew of the Bounty ; the young girls being. just 
such creatures as a poet would picture in the. tropics—soft, 
plump, and dreamy-eyed...The natural complexion of both 
sexes is quite light ; but the males appear much darker, from 
their exposure tothe sun. A dark complexion, however, in a 
man is highly esteemed, as indicating strength of both body and 
soul. Hence there is a saying of great antiquity among 
them, 
‘¢ If dark the cheek of the mother, 

The son will sound the war-conch ; 

If strong her frame, he will give laws,” 


With this idea of manliness, no wonder the Tahitians regard 
all pale and tepid-looking Europeans as weak and feminine ; 
whereas a sailor, with a cheek like the breast of a roast turkey, 
is held a lad of brawn: to use their own phrase, a “ taata 
tona,’’ or man of bones. Speaking of bones, recalls an ugly 
custom of theirs, now obsolete—that of making fish-hooks 
and gimblets out of those of their enemies. This beats the 
Scandinavians turning people’s skulls into cups and saucers. 
But to return to the Calabooza Beretanee. Immense was the 
interest we excited among the throngs that called there; they 
would stand talking about us by the hour, growing most unne- 
cessarily excited too, and dancing up and down with all the 
vivacity of their race. They invariably sided with us; flying 
out against the consul, and denouncing him as ‘Ita maitai 
nuee,”’ or very bad’exceedingly. They must have borne him 
some grudge or other. Nor were the women, sweet souls, at 
all backward in visiting. Indeed, they manifested even more 
interest than the men; gazing at us with eyes full of a thousand 
meanings, and conversing with marvellous rapidity. But, 
alas! inquisitive though they were, and, doubtless, taking 
some. passing compassion on us, there was little real feeling in 
them after all, and still less sentimental sympathy. Many of 
them laughed outright at us, noting only what was ridiculous 
in our plight. I think it was the second day of our confine- 
ment, that a wild, beautiful girl burst into the Calabooza, and, 
throwing herself into an det atone, stood afar off, and gazed 
at us. She was a heartless one :—tickled to death with Black 
Dan’s nursing his chafed ankle, and indulging in certain moral 
reflections on the consul and Captain Guy. After laughing 
her fill'at him, she condescended to notice the rest; glancing 
from one to another, in the most methodical and provoking 
manner imaginable. Whenever any thing struck her comically, 
you saw it like a flash—her finger levelled instantaneously, and, 
flinging herself back, she gave loose to strange, hollow little 
notes of laughter, that sounded like the bass of a music-box, 
playing a lively air with the lid. down... Now, I knew not that 
there was any thing in my own appearance calculated to disarm 
ridicule ; and, indeed, to. have looked at all..heroic, under the 
circumstances, would have been rather difficult. Still, I could 
not but -feel exceedingly annoyed at the prospect of being 
screamed at in turn, by this mischievous young witch, even 
though she were but an islander. And, to tell a secret, her 
beauty had something to do with this sort of feeling; and, 


+pinioned as I was, to a log, and clad- most unbecomingly, I 


began to grow sentimental, Ere her. glance fell upon me, I 
had, unconsciously, thrown myself into the most gra 
attitude I could assume, leaned my head upon my hand, an 
summoned up as abstracted an expression as possible. Though 
my face was averted, I soon felt it flush; and knew. that the 
glance was on me: deeper and deeper grew the flush, and not a 
sound of laughter. Delicious thought! she was moved at the 
sight of me. I could stand it no longer, but startedup. Lo! 
there she was; her great hazel eyes rounding and rounding in her 
head, like two stars, her whole frame in'a merry quiver, and an 
expression about the mouth that was sudden and violent death 
to any thing’ like’sentiment. The next moment shespun round, 
and, bursting from peal'to peal of laughter; went racing out of 
the Calabooza ; and, in mercy to’ me, never returned, 


At this island Meuviute was left by the ship, and 





how he fared here must be told iim.another notice. 
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POETRY. 


The Niebelungen Treasure, a Tragedy, By Ernest 
RanpacuH. Translated from the German, with In- 
troductory Remarks. London: Williams and Norgate. 

We return thanks to the translator of this drama for 

her praiseworthy and successful attempt to present it to 

the public in an English dress. The translation, parti- 
cularly of a dramatic work, must always convey a very 
inadequate idea of the original. ‘I'he finer tones of 
sentiment, the delicate touches which bespeak the finish 
given by a master’s hand, the expressions which most 
forcibly delineate the character of the speaker,—in short, 
those peculiarities which constitute the characteristic 
beauty of the piece, are precisely those, the spirit of 
which is the most intransfusible into another language. 

We have not met with the original of the Niebelungen 

Treasure ; but we can easily imagine the German, with 

its quaint simplicity, its picturesque force of expression, 

peculiarly in accordance with the wild romance, the 
imaginative, old-world power of the theme. 

This tragedy is founded upon the ancient Teutonic 
ballad, the Niebelungen Lied, of which the translator 
furnishes an outline in her introductory remarks for the 
benefit of those among her readers who may not be 
acquainted with this celebrated poem. The plot of the 
drama differs, however, in many respects from that of the 
Lied. The action, instead of extending over thirty years, 
is condensed within little more than two, and the events 
and characters are both so modified as to be more com- 
pletely within the range of modern sympathies. The 
tragedy is in five acts, with a prelude which opens at the 
conclusion of a combat between the hero Siegfried, son 
of the King of the Netherlands, and a dragon, who 
has carried off Chriemhilda, the heroine, from the court 
of her brother Giinther, King of Burgundy; and who, 
moreover, holds in captivity the Niebelungen, a race of 
dwarfs, and their famous “Treasure,” of unimaginable 
price. The Niebelungen yield the treasure to their de- 
liverer, which contains, amongst its hoards of precious 
things, a magic cap, which possesses the property of 
rendering the wearer invisible. He is also smitten by 
the charms of Chriemhilda, and desires to marry her, 
though she informs him that she has been warned in a 
dream that a union with her will bring upon her husband 
a disastrous doom. Nevertheless, he demands her of 
her brother Giinther, who promises him her hand on 
condition that he serves him in an expedition to Isen- 
land, there to win the hand of the Amazon queen, which 
is only to be gained by vanquishing her in three com- 
bats. Siegfried consents, and the first act contains the 
subjugation of Brunhilda, which is effected apparently 
by Giinther, but really by Siegfried, rendered invisible 
by the magic cap, who, moreover, in the bridal chamber, 
by the same means, robs Brunkilda of a magic girdle, 
without which her subjection would not have been com- 
plete. : In the second act, Chriemhilda, now the wife of 
Siegfried, replies to some taunts of her sister-in-law, by 
displaying the girdle and betraying the secret confided 
to her by her husband. Siegfried is, in revenge, mor- 
tally wounded, in the only vulnerable part of his body, 
by Hagen, a vassal of Giinther, whose ruling passion is 
loyalty to his sovereign. Giinther now makes a treaty 
with Attila, king of the Huns, which is to be cemented 
by the union of the latter with the widowed Chriemhilda. 
Driven to desperation by the wrongs which have been 
heaped upon her, and changed by them from a loving 
and gentle, but, we think, vain and silly woman, toa 
vindictive fury, this unhappy princess makes a secret 
treaty with the heathen king to give him her hand in 
marriage, on condition that she obtains, by his means, 
vengeance on her cruel kindred. Heconsents. All the 
principal characters meet with a violent death. The 
bloody tragedy concludes with, the murder of Aftila, 


who is stabbed by his terrible bride, and her instant 
slaughter by the vengeful Huns. We heartily commend 
this drama to our readers, and subjoin one or two 
extracts, in the hope that they may be induced to read 
the whole. The first contains part of the scene of the 
last parting of Siegfried and Chriemhilda. 


Chriem. Does danger only threaten thee from those 
Whom thou encounterest in the battle-field ? 
Do we not often wander hand in hand 
With our most deadly foes? Are there not men 
E’en at this very court who. deeply hate us? 
Though secret, yet their bitter enmity 
Is far more terrible than open rage— 
Oh, dearest, if —— 
teq. Yes, if the stars should fall 
Like hailstones on this earth of ours ! why, then, 
T should, indeed, be lost ! Fie on thee, Chriemhilda! 
To deem thus hardly of thy nearest kin : 

The silly quarrel has been long forgot. 

Chriem. Oh, do not chide me! If thou leavest me. now, 
I feel I never shall behold thee more. 
Thou dost not love me! No! Thou can’st not love 
Thy wife, thine infant! Love is ever knit 
With mercy and compassion! Oh, my lord! 
Remember I’ve no father and no mother. 
My royal brother’s heart is quite estranged ; 
To me thou’rt father, mother, brother, all— 
And if bereft of thee, my only friend! 
I am bereft, indeed! Ah! dearest, think 
Upon our boy, how gloriously he blooms! 
Will he not fade and wither like a flower 
That droops for want of rain? When thou art gone, 
Ah! who shall teach his hand to hurl the lance, 
To wield the sword, to curb the fiery steed, 
To fight or conquer? Should his father fall, 
Who will protect him—who will then uphold 
His right to the paternal diadem ? 
Oh, no one! No one! 

Sieg. If it be the will 
Of Heaven to take me from you, dearest one, 
Be sure that he’ll provide you other friends ; 
Our infant’s rights will live in many a heart, 
For innocence and justice find a friend 
In every human breast. 

Chriem. Ah! cruel man ! 
T feel, and see, and hear thou lovest us not; - 
For did’st thou, thou would’st surely wish to live. 
The earth we tread would then be dear to thee. 

Sieg. If it may be, my love, I’d gladly live ! 
My strength of arm and mind are unimpaired, _ 
And never is there lack of work for both. 
I fain would live, for I am happy here! 
Yes, there are lofty mountains on God’s earth ; 
There grow majestic oaks and golden vines ; 
In the deep valley flows the silvery stream, 
Where one can rest beneath the cooling shade, 
Or lave one’s limbs in the delicious wave ; 
In dell and greenwood sing the merry birds, 
And in the meadows ramble lovely maids, 
Beauteous-as flowers and slender as the pine. 

[Takes her in his arms, and kisses her. 

And I have won the fairest of these flowers ; 
And this sweet flower hath given me beauteous fruit ; 
But if the Almighty call to me, and say, 
‘ Thou hast played long enough:in this my garden,’ 
Shall I then murmur like a pettish boy? 
Thou art a Christian woman, tell me love ? 

Chriem. (with deep emotion). Oh, thou 
Should’st live for many centuries, 
For there are none so pious and so good! 

Sieg. I’m not the first, nor shall I be the last. 
Farewell, my only love! 

Chriemhilda’s character, as exhibited in the above, 
contrasts strikingly with itself, as displayed in the fol- 
lowing scene. Brunhilda, armed with a sword, is endea- 
vouring to defend herself and her child from the mur- 
derous Huns. She is deprived of her weapon, and the 
child torn from her. 

Brun. My heart was faithful, but mine arm a traitor. 
Chriem. How now! fair queen! has some unwelcome 
thought 
Disturbed thy golden slumbers, that thou risest 
At this untimely hour ? Rememberest thou 
Once I lay weeping, trembling at thy feet, 





Imploring mercy—vain were all my tears ; 
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Like the malicious hedgehog did’st thou turn 
The prickles of thy malice to my prayers ; 
Now ’tis my turn—down, woman, on thy knees, 
Sink, prostrate in the dust, and beg thy life! 
Brun. But not from thee! No, let the wolf devour me 
Which thou hast baited. I should scorn my life 
If I received it as a boon from thee. 
Ezel. She isa woman, so she shall not die ; 
But for the boy, why, throw him in the Rhine. 
Chriem. Give me that boy to tend upon my son, 
That he may set his foot upon his neck 
When he shall mount his war-horse! 
Ezel. In the waves. 
Brun. [falling on her knees]. Ob, mercy, savage! mercy! 
Ezel. Burgundy 
Is mine, and he is called the kingdom’s heir! 
Chriem. (laughing). Oh no, no! no! he’s illegitimate ; 
He is my husband’s, not my brother’s, son; 
Let her confess the child’s a bastard! Spare 
His life on this condition ! 
zel, Is it true? 
If so, the boy may live! Say, is it thus? 
[Brunhilda starts from her knees, tears the boy from the 
soldier who is holding him, and raises him in her arms. 
Brun. He is King Giinther’s son—disgrace is worse 
Than death! Come, helpless infant, we must die. 
[She rushes towards the left—several Huns follow her-- 
voices from the background. 
She plunges in the Rhine! 
Chriem. Farewell! Farewell! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Brunswick; with Notes for Emigrants. By 
ABRAHAM GEsNER, Esq. Surgeon. Simmonds 
and Ward. 1847. 


Mr, GESNER was engaged for five years in making a 
Government geological survey of the province of New 
Brunswick, and he employed the opportunity thus 
afforded intimately to acquaint himself with the climate, 
topography, and productions of the country, and with the 
habits and industrial resources of the inhabitants, to 
which he has added a brief history and an elaborate 
description of the colony. Proceeding from such a 
source the work cannot but be a valuable and interest- 
ing acquisition to all who contemplate emigration, and to 
those who have friends in the province, as well as form- 
ing a permanent addition to the library of reference. It 
is illustrated with many woodcuts, and even the general 
reader will find its pages by no means unattractive. As 
specimens the following will not be unacceptable :— 


FISHING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


There are ample materials for another pursuit—namely, 
lake and river fishing. The old Indian system of taking 
salmon is still pursued by the natives, and has been adopted 
by the whites. To take this valuable and delicious fish, a 
canoe is launched into the stream in the darkest hours of the 
night, having a luminous torch of birch-bark or pine-knots 
burning over the prow. The fisherman stands in the stern of 
his bark, or ‘‘log,’’ with a long pole, on one end of which is 
a spear, and with the other end he ‘ poles” the canoe in the 
required direction. The light afforded by the torch enables 
him to see the salmon distinctly, which he strikes and 
secures with great dexterity. Besides what are taken in nets, 
great numbers of salmon are killed annually by the spear. 

Trout are exceedingly numerous in almost all the streams, 
and supply no inconsiderable quantity of food to the back- 
woodsman. ‘They are taken by children, with a baited hook 
attached to a piece of twine on the end of a light pole, also in 
nets. In the month of March, holes are cut in the ice, and 
the trout are taken in great numbers by hooks baited with fat 
pork. A warm and mild day is chosen for ice-fishing. To 
those who are fond of the piscatorial art, the rivers and lakes 
of New Brunswick offer abundant and varied sources of sport 
and amusement, In the Cheputnecticook River, where it 
runs through the unfrequented forest, the trout are so numer- 
ous that they may be swept on shore by seines. I have seen 
the bottom of the river covered by them; and no sooner does 
the artificial fly touch the water, especially the red hackle, 
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eas 
than numbers. of mouths are open to receive it, and the trout 
frequently spring into the air with the deceptive bait deeply 
gorged. Their ordinary weight is. from half a pound to three 
pounds; the largest will weigh six pounds, and even more. 
Among them is a white trout called by the lumbermen 
‘*shiners.’”” The Tobique, Aroostook, Miramichi, Nepisiguit, 
Upsalquitch, and Restigouche abound in trout ; and theangler 
is only perplexed by the weight of his load, and the difficulty 
of rightly disposing of the produce of his sport. In the lesser 
streams the fish are smaller in size and inferior in flayour to 
the large and more highly-coloured varieties. Sea-trout may 
be taken on the north shores of the Province. In the Che- 
putnecticook Lakes, there is a kind of salmon called ‘ togue,’’ 
and sometimes ‘‘ tuladi.’’ It is the Salmo lacustris, a large 
fish weighing from fifteen to. thirty pounds. Cuvier supposed 
that this variety of salmon was peculiar to the Lake of Geneva; 
but it is found in many of the large eollectious of fresh water 
in North America. It is caught with bait in the deepest water, 
in June and July, and the fishing is performed in canoes. 











In a note occurs this description of 
MACKEREL FISHING. 


In 1839, I had occasion to-take passage in a small Ame- 
rican mackerel fishing-craft, from Eastport to Grand Manan; 
and, in consequence of the vessel having struck a shoal of 
mackerel, I was detained twenty-four hours. The General 
Jackson was filled to the hatches with salt, empty barrels, 
and provisions ; along the deck were ranges of empty pun- 
cheons and casks, and for each man four mackerel lines, com- 
pletely fitted, were attached to the inside of the bulwarks. 
The hook employed is about the size of that used in fishing 
for salmon, with @ conical piece of pewter ingeniously cast on 
the shank, and kept bright by scouring with the dogfish skin. 
This is called a jig, and in the water resembles the small 
sepia, or a kind of shrimp, upon which the mackerel feed. 
Besides these jigs, there were a number of small iron rods, 
with a hook at the end of each, being attached to a long and 
light spruce handle. Nets are sometimes used. Several 
casks were filled with small herring and other. fish, in a state 
of putrefaction: these are used for bait. There is a curious 
machine called the bait-mill, consisting of a cylinder studded 
with sharp pieces of iron, and turned in a box, also occupied 
with knives and wooden pegs. The bait is thrown into the 
box, the crank turned, and out of a spout comes the ground 
fish, which is called poheegan. While we were dashing along 
in a pleasant breeze, the crew were employed in preparing 
bait and cleaning the jigs. Happy in his prospects, one of 
the fishermen sang ‘‘ Jim Crow,’’ and another chaunted 

** Come, little mackerel, come along, 

Come listen to the Yankee’s song ; 

See, the day is fine, the cutter’s away, — 

Oh, come along, and with us play.” , 
After closely observing a large flight of gulls that hung over 
the water for some time, the old bronze-faced captain spoke 
in a mild tone, ‘‘ Make no noise. Seth, haul the jib-sheet to 
windward. Aaron and Washington, small pull main-sheet. 
Steady, now !’? The schooner now lay driving to leeward, at 
a gentle rate, when a hogshead of poheegan was thrown into 
the sea, and soon covered the surface of the water with oil and 
small fragments of fish. The mackerel rose immediately, and 
formed a close shoal more than three miles in circumference. 
Scarcely a word was spoken ; and during three hours all hands 
displayed the greatest activity in hooking, jigging, and draw- 
ing in the fish, which sported in millions around the vessel ; 
nor could I remain an idle spectator to the interesting scene. 
In an instant the mackerel disappeared, and the vessel was 
put upon her course, having her deck, cabin-floor, and every 
unoccupied space covered with the dead and dying fish, the 
whole quantity of which was estimated at twenty-five barrels. 
This fishing took place within three miles of the northern head 
of Grand Manan. Before leaving the hospitable captain, I in- 
quired how he avoided the British cutter, then stationed on 
the coast? To which he replied,—‘‘ Oh, we know how to 
work them critters to a shavin’. Don’t you see, there are 
about three hundred of us here; every one of us has a little 
kind of a signal. When any one sees the cutter of your 
Woman King, up goes the signal; and when the fog is so 
thick you can cut it into square pieces with a splitting-knife, 
toot goes the cowhorn (these cowhorns are employed to wet 
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the sails, and are called spouting-horns). You see, this island 
is twenty-five miles long; when the cutter comes to one eend, 
we go to t’other; and when she comes to t’other, we gd to 
t’other. Why, friend, we bow-peep ’em’ My voyage ter- 
minated, I was landed by the captain, who very politely 
offered me as many fish as he supposed I had taken during 
the passage. 


We conclude with the author’s somewhat uninviting 
sketch of the 


SOCIETY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The elements of the best society at St. John, Fredericton, 
and the smaller towns, are very respectable: the principal 
officers of the Government, and military, professional men, and 
merchants mix freely, but not unanimously, in the same circles. 
In the best classes there is a due regard to politeness, cour- 
tesy, and decorum. Persons of rank and some degree of 
eminence are, however, looked upon as forming a kind of 
aristocracy, which always maintains its superiority above the 
inferior orders, who eagerly aspire to the society they condemn 
as being unjustly exclusive, The medium ranks are generally 
stiff and ceremonious; yet their kindness is unalloyed by 
ostentation, and their hospitality, when bestowed, is extra- 
vagant. There is a constant struggle between the aristocratic 
principle and the spirit of freedom and equality characteristic 
of the Americans. Persons who have risen from the lower 
ranks, and have arrived at affluence, are apt to overrate their 
importance ; and such as have the advantages of birth and 
education are frequently supercilious. It is to be regretted 
that, from these causes, endless jealousies and bickerings arise, 
and society is divided intosmall circles and parties. A degree 
of coolness and formality pervades the whole mass, and is but 
too frequently. exhibited to. strangers, who, through these 
defects, are unable to perceive the real virtues of the commu- 
nity. 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Harmloses Unkraut.. Reiseblitter aus Baiern. Von 
C. G. F,. Bremen. Schiineman, 1846. (Harmless 
Weeds. L.ettersof Travel from Bavaria, gc.) 
Briefe eines Affen au Seine Briider. Wanau, 1846: 
- Edler. (Letters from an Ape to his Brothers.) 
Arabesken. Von Kant OBERLEITNER. Wien: Ueber- 
reuter. (Arabesques. By Kart OBERLEITNER.) 
THERE is, undoubtedly, some manly pride in him who 
writes a good book .and. avoids subscribing his name 
to it. Many reasons combine to cause this; but the 
effect is always advantageous, and often excites more 
admiration than the work of a known author, where 
curiosity cannot act as a stimulus. The publishing of a 
sound and respectable work, without the addition of the 
writer’s name, evidences, in some measure, at least, that 
he contemns theassociations, prepossessions, &c. that often 
attach to a name; he desires only tha this work should 
be read ; he cares little for his personality, but more for 
his work. The celebrated H1pret was one among’ the 
writers of Germany who practised the anonymous with 
remarkable perseverance and consistency; at his death 
only was it known that he was the author of the Lebens- 
laufe, of Ueber die-Ehe, and other excellent works, The 
author of Harmloses Unkraut was, indeed, before his 
work came to light, beyond the reach of what we here 
style fame and approbation; he died, says the Preface, 
in Pisa, where he had gone for his health, while his book 
‘was published in Germany. As the title announces, 
these letters are a journal of travel; but these are no 
ordinary travels; much more than is generally noticed 
in works of this nature finds a place here. Everywhere 
we can trace that the writer is one of those in the van 
of the human army; advance and progression are at 
the root of all his thoughts, while, at the same time, he 
is far from being an enthusiastic politician. He 
knows that reforms are more speedily brought 
about by the pressure and combination of many, 
than by the will or representation of individuals. He 





rejoices in praising when he finds matter to praise, and 
his judgment upon the affairs and finances of Bavaria is 
marked by sense and discrimination, and in fact based 
upon undeniable truths; his design throughout has 
clearly been to rectify error, to dispel doubt, and to bring 
truth to light. It might be supposed from these remarks 
that Harmlose Unkraut appertains to the class of statis- 
tical or politico-economical works, but such is not the 
case; itis only here and there that the author suffers 
himself to discourse upon these subjects. To general 
readers, the principal charm of this work will be found 
in the sracstal and spirited humour which marks the 
author’s style. We are pleased with all he describes, 
whether it be towns and town life, mountains and valleys, 
nature still or animate ; much as we may have read upon 
Niirnberg, Regensberg, Bamberg, Baireuth, Miinich, 
the author brings all before us in new colours, naturally 
and truly, without straining or affectation,—an error into 
which travellers are too apt to fall, when describing 
what has often been described before; they seem to feel 
bound or called upon to say something good or clever, 
and the result of course is far-fetched and ungraceful ; 
no fault of this kind can be laid to the writer’s charge. 
The few little legends we find interspersed are also well 
told. In brief we may state that these sketches of travel 
in Bavaria will please those who are not anxious to meet 
with eccentricity of style in all they read, and whose 
minds and sympathies have not been perverted by the 
study of exaggerated novels. 

The second work on our list, Briefe eines Affen au 
Seine Briider, is of another nature and tendency to that 
we have noticed above. While perusing it, we fancied 
we could in some measure realise the effect produced by 
MonreEsaurev’s Lettres Persannes, about the year 1721, 
when a disguise or transformation of that kind was 
still new in Europe. Montesaurev, who had lived 
through the last years of the reign of Louis XIV. 
and the period of the regency, made use of this 
form to express to the government and the public 
things which the censor in Germany will not suffer to 
be pronounced. The Persian, in the Lettres Persannes, 
speaks often like the wildest Jacobin; without com- 
punction he discourses of Church, Church regulations, 
and Church doctrines—of luxury, manners, virtue, and 
vice. The same is the case with this book of the Ape. 
It is not to be denied that the form in itself contains 
much that wearies the reader; but the only thing then 
is, not to read more than one or two chapters at a time; 
and, treated in this fashion, it will be acknowledged that 
in each the subject is managed with some cleverness. It 
is probable that some effect may be produced by this 
little book; the only pity is, that the writer is not as 
strong in wit as he is in dialectics; had such been the 
case—had there been evidences of powerful satire, strik- 
ing at once to the centre of an evil—of that wit which 
sparkles here, singes there, and burns not unfrequently— 
his work would undoubtedly have been one of the most 
startling, and probably influential, that have appeared for 
some length of time. 

The principal divisions into which the whole fall are, 
Religion, Politics, and Social Life. Some excellently 
written articles, full of sound sense, are interspersed, on 
education, fashion, freedom of the press, &c. From 
some passages of vigour, if not of eloquence, we should 
be disposed to think the writer possessed many of the 
requisites of a popular speaker. His remarks on the 
over-population of Germany, and on emigration, ‘are 
especially worthy of attention. He is desirous that Ger- 
many should not entirely lose her hold upon those who 
are necessitated to emigrate from her—that the numbers 
who flock to America should there be organized into 
colonies, and still be German. 

Another subject of importance is here entered upon, 
namely, that of a national bank, not one for Prussia, 
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Bavaria, Austria, or Wiirtemburg, but a truly national 
bank. We cannot detail the author’s arguments and 
plans, neither might they prove of much interest to 
our readers; it is enough to say that they seem rational 
and worthy of attention from those who are open to 
suggestions of this nature. 

_ We may add that this book is worthy of an extended 
circulation. It is extremely likely that all readers may 
not subscribe to all propositions contained therein ; but 
in this lies the utility of the book, that investigation is 
originated and inquiry instituted thereby; the result 
will probably be the amendment and alteration of many 
present existing abuses. 

Mankind have at all times manifested a decided plea- 
sure in proverbs, bon-mots, devices, aphorisms, and 
other short sentences pregnant with meaning: in 
sympathy with this feeling, it has long been the practice 
to select from poets and other writers the so-called 
finest passages, string them together, one after the other, 
and thus furnish to many readers a welcome introduc- 
tion to an author of whom, previously, they were utterly 
ignorant. But experience sufficiently shews that care 
has not always been taken to select only those parts 
which, when separated from the context, retain their 
original worth and signification; and it can never bea 
matter of indifference to the educated or those who are 
concerned in the honour of literature, that such col- 
lections are frequently put forth to the world. In general, 
however, the speculations of acompiler or publisher are 
to be traced in these proceedings. 

Of a very different nature are the collections made by 
authors and philosophers of their own thoughts and 
experiences; at the mention of such, the Mazimes et 
Réflexions of a Rochefoucauld are the first to recur to 
the mind, as full of a depth of observation and variety 
of experience which is hardly to be looked for again 
under the same form. Nevertheless, sentences less 
perfect, having even a particle less claim to truth and 
individuality, hardly merit to be classed together and 
laid before a discriminating public. 

Karu OBERLEITNER, a young man of Vienna, known 
through several humorous sketches and aphorisms which 
have appeared in the Illustrirter Wiener Theaterzeitung, 
has published a series of these maxims, reflections, and 
whimsicalities, which testify perhaps to an active fancy, 
but by no means to judgment or deep experience, and 
for this reason had better have remained within him, or at 
least have slumbered still in the author’s desk. One 
may indeed, in light novel-writing, give way to the seem- 
ingly extravagant phantasy of the moment, and scatter 


over our theme ideas and feelings which have no neces- |. 


sity, in fear of more earnest criticism, to be restrained. 
Such licence is habitually allowed and taken; but when 
we place ourselves forward as lawgivers to the rest of the 
world, and deliver our opinions and ideas in the short 
succinct style of the table of commandments, much that 
would have afforded pleasure when unpretendingly deli- 
vered, will only meet with opposition and blame. 

OBERLEITNER’s Arabesques are less thought than 
spoken—more described than felt. Their merit lies 
chiefly in occasional poetic representation, which often is 
overstrained or superabundant. Not to appear unjust 
or hasty in our opinion, we will offer one or two specimens 
of our author’s manner, 


A cold heart is a scentless wax-flower. 


Why a “wax-flower?’”? - Would not a scentless flower 
(natural or artificial) be enough? 


In the palm-shadows of content sleeps virtuous poverty. 


What is here the meaning of “ palm-shadows?” When 
the object is to utter or establish a truth, every un- 
meaning adornment is but_a disturbance. : 





A brilliant style is to beautiful thoughts, what a golden 
vase is to fresh-blooming flowers. . ° , 


Is this true? Are fresh flowers only worthy and 
charming when in a golden vase? Are they not as beau- 
tiful, if not more so, in their natural state, in the open 
air? 

Birth is the moment of entrance, death the moment of exit 
from our earthly dwelling-house, in which we pay the mainte- 
nance by our lives. 


This comparison is far-fetched, and rendered unpleas- 
ing by its triviality. 

Man dies of joy and dies of envy, and envies others when 
they die. 


We have here merely a play upon words, without the 
slightest connection of ideas; the sentences are only 
united because so written, 


Schiller is the imperial globe, Goethe the golden sceptre of 
literary Germany ; Heine is the German Voltaire; Borne the 
thinking genius on the sarcophagus of German freedom ; 
Wienbarg and Gutzkow the stamina of the flower of German 
literature. 


In this sentence, after the imperial globe and the 
sceptre, we naturally expect the crown, the sword, the 
mantle, and the various other symbols of majesty; in- 
stead of this, the writer, by means of a simple stop, 
rushes from the sceptre of German royalty to VOLTAIRE, 
from him to the weeping genius, and from him, with the 
aid of another little pause, to the stamina of the German 
literary flower, while Scu1LLer, GoeTue, Herne, 
Borne, WiEnBARG, and GurzKow, form the circle of 
comparison. In our judgment there is more confusion 
here than need be. Where do we trace the logic of 
thought in this confused h? where the connec- 
tion of ideas? If OBERLEFTNER desires to bring before 
us a series of writers, and will make use of a figure for 
that purpose, why does he suffer it to escape him at 
every moment, and spring from the emblems of royalty 
to VoLTAIRE, and so on? What has the last to do 
with the first? Why Herne should: resemble VoL- 
TAIRE, or WIENBARG and Gutzkow be the stamina 
of German a, we cannot undertake to determine ; 
it is enough for us to point out the want: of regulation 
and consistency in the whole thought. 


Every beautiful thought which we write down saves us one 
second of the fleeting time of life ; for as often as we read it, 
the past moment couples itself, teeming with ideas, to the 
present. 

Memory accompanies us in the sunshine of fortune, like a 
morning shadow. 


Here we have but a one-sided view of memory; for, 
as we all know, we call to mind with equal vividness, 
pleasurable as well as unpleasant emotions. Another 
view is taken here,— 


Memory is the churchyard of our experiences. 


Why the churchyard ? 

There are, indeed, but few among these arabesques of 
Kart OBERLEITNER, which will stand the light of 
quiet, logical examination; some few bear recognised 
truths within them, and still fewer are clothed in a con- 
sistent form; the greater number are fancies which arise 
momentarily in the minds of thought, and which young 
writers do well to note down, that they may thus test 
their truth, and attain to a clearer view of the things of 
the world. But it is not to be recommended that such 
hasty sketches should be given to a well-stocked reading 
public, before they have a thousand’ times undergone 
perusal, and stood the experience ‘of some few years. 
One sentence of LA RocHEFOUCAULD contains in it 
mote reflection, more observation, ‘and experience of life, 
than all the arabesques of OBERLEITNER put together. 
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Nothing is easier than for writers to. gather fragments of 
their thoughts together, and give them to the world; but 
it is a course detrimental to themselves and to the cause 
of literature. The author has dedicated his work to the 
poet Orro PrecHHTER, in Vienna; and refers it to the 
public in a style which, by its modesty and grace, 
promises much for his general characteristics, and leads 
us to suppose that he is one of those who may profit by 
well-intentioned advice. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE LONDON WEATHER OF MARCH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

S1r,—This month is usually a turbulent one, arising from the 

assage of the sun over the line of the earth’s revolution ; but 
ondon has this year experienced very little of the periodical 
gales and squalls, although these have been disastrous at sea. 
The currents of wind have been very conflicting throughout the 
month—the easterly being the most prevalent as an under current. 
The earth has been in an extremely negative state, and the 
atmosphere very little charged with aqueous fluid. The bursting 
blossoms and leaves have been already nipped, the cause of 
which may be understood when I refer to my register of the 
25th. The previous night was 36 deg. the shade that day was 
613 deg. and the sun index was as high as 89 deg. making a 
difference of 53 deg. in about 12 hours, and to vegetation ex- 
posed to the influence of the frost from above, ard the direct 
rays of the sun at midday, the difference must have been at least 
70 deg. within that period of time. 

On reviewing my records, J find that the most intense cold 
was on the night of the 10th, 22 deg. ; the highest in the shade 
on the 17th, 625 deg.; and in the sun on the 18th, 91 deg. ; 
making an extreme difference of 79 deg. Although there has 
been an excess of negative ungenial atmosphere, still the diurnal 
averages compared with the same month of last year do not 
materially vary—the night presenting 39°50 deg., the shade 
51°42, and the sun 63°13, showing a difference, compared with 
last year’s averages, of 1°75 night, 0°37 shade, diminution. and 
an increase in the sun’s heat diurnally of 1°58. The barometer 
has been very variable, and exhibits an increase of atmospheric 

ressure, compared with last year of nearly 2-10ths of an inch 
jurnally, the mercury averaging 39°93inches. The highest was 
on the 3rd and 4th, 30°40 inches; and the lowest was on the 
2ist, 29°48; making an extreme difference of nearly an inch 
during the month. The weather is still ungenial, and from the 
appearances above, I fear that the blighting character of the 
north-easterly wind will continue to be mischievous to health as 
well as vegetation. The clouds still indicate squalls. The baro- 
meter is now 29°45 inches, having fallen 2-10ths since yesterday. 
I am, Sir, your subscriber, 

Bermondsey-square, March 31, 5 p. m. 
—_o—. 


EXTRAORDINARY BirtH.—Between 11 and half-past 12 
o’clock last night, Mrs. Holder, of 166, Blackfriars-road, was 
confined with four children, two boys and two girls, all.of them 
living. She was attended by Mr. G. E. Newth, of 110, Great’ 
Suffolk-street. 

SINGULAR PHENOMENA.—About midnight on the 19th ult., 
& singular phenomenon was witnessed on board the Stornoway 
royal mail packet, in the Minch, by Captain Macaulay and his 
erew and passengers. The weather was serene in the extreme, 
and the water smooth and shining, when in a moment the ship 
was surrounded by lights burning as brilliantly as torches. The 
fiame possesséd a‘bluish tinge, and illuminated the sky to such 
a degree that one could ha e seen to pick up a pin off the ship’s 
deck, One of the lights passed close by the packet, and ap- 
peared exactly like the flame arising from ignited whiskey or 
spirits of wine.—Jnverness Courier. 


H.P. 








JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
EDUCATION, 

HEALTH oF Towns AssociATION.—On Thursday week ‘a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
was held at the schoo!-rooms in Cannon-street road, for pro- 
moting the objects of the Health of Towns Association, and to 
take measures for urging on the Government the necessity for 
adopting some speedy measures for improving the sanatory con- 
dition of the people. The Rev. W. Quekett took the chair.—J, 
Liddell, esq. M.D. on referring to the mortality of the various 











districts, found that in the north-western counties (Cheshire and 
Lancashire for instance), the average mortality was 1 in 37, while 
in the south-western districts, where the population was not so 
great, and where the sanatory regulations were of a superior 
character, the mortality was 1 in 52. He'did not consider over- 
crowding to be the principal cause of mortality in large towns. 
What they had most to fear was, the immense’amount of poison 
generated, and which was at present so imperfectly carried off. 
Wide and magnificent streets had been erected, but the poor were 
worse off than ever, being driven to districts which were already 
too densely populated. He then alluded to the lodging-houses 
for ‘‘ travellers,’’ or tramps, in the metropolis. In those houses, 
large numbers of persons slept in the same room, the beds were 
so arranged that it was impossible for a person to pass between 
them, the bedding was scarcely ever washed, not even after a 
person had been removed to the hospital from putrid or yellow 
fever. In Glasgow, these lodging-houses were licensed for a 
certain number of persons, and under the control of the police, 
who visited them daily. He was surprised that Government had 
not adopted the same measures here. He then adverted to the 
defective cleansing of the streets, and the inefficient condition of 
the sewerage, which latter he attributed to the great and useless 
number of commissioners, who interfered with each other in their 
duty. Of these commissioners there were 173 in Finsbury, 200 
in the Tower Hamlets, and 250 in Westminster. They were in 
effect a self-elected body, money being the only qualification, yet 
they pocketed 4s. for every visit to the board, in addition to 
which there was a trifle expended for tavern expenses. In one 
year, the city commissioners expended for tavern dinners the sum 
of 4871. and 1501. for a summer excursion in the same year. The 
sum of 100,000. was annually paid by the public for the present 
inadequate sewerage ; so deficient, indeed, was it, that some time 
since, in digging up the sewers in Smithfield, several coffins and 
dead bodies were found there ; it had been used for the purpose 
ofasepulchre. Dr. Liddle expressed his conviction that no less 
a sum than 20,000,000/. per annum was lost to this country by 
diseases, which might be prevented by proper sanatory regula- 
tions. He concluded by moving that a petition to Parliament, 
based upon the above facts, should be adopted. The Rev. C. 
Wheeler seconded the resolution, which was adopted, and a péti- 
tion to Parliament was prepared. 

HEALTH OF THE MerTropotis.—The official return of 
deaths registered in the London districts during the past week 
indicates a steady improvement in the state of public health. 
The mortality from diseases of the lungs and other organs of 
respiration, so considerable at the commencement of the year, 
gradually decreased during February and March, and is below 
the weekly average of the last five winters in the‘present return. 
Diseases of the epidemic and contagious class have also been 
less fatal, and confined chiefly to children and persons under 15 
years of age. Bronchitis has, however, continued prevalent, and 
more than double the average number of deaths from that dis- 
case occurred during the week; several cases of typhus are also 
recorded. The deaths from all causes were 1,029 (484 males 
and 545 females), and the births registered during the same 
period were 1,376. Among the deaths from old age is reported 
that of a man, who died in the sub-district of Lambeth Church 
at the advanced age of 102 years 10 months. Another centena- 
rian, a pensioner of the army, died in Chelsea workhouse, where 
he had been an inmate for more than fifty years. He received a 
pension of 9s. per week, and therefore paid the parish for his 
maintenance. The registrar states, that for many years. this 
man had been accustomed to take half-a-pint of gin daily, which 
he generally swallowed at a draught; but he enjoyed excellent 
health till a short time previous to his death. He was a native 
of Scotland, and born in June 1746. This case of an individual 
residing voluntarily for half a century within the walls of a 
workhouse, while possessed of the means of subsisting elsewhere, 
is singular enough. i 








ART. 


Heath’s Illustrated New Testament, embellished with a series 
of beautiful Illustrations, &c. Parts I. to IV. 
Worps cannot do justice to this singularly beautiful work. 
It must be seen to be appreciated. It is a superb specimen 
of the progress of modern art, both in originality of design 
and perfection of workmanship. Every page is a picture. 
An ornamental border surrounds each one, and the fertility of 
fancy here displayed in the boundless variety of ornament is 
not the least remarkable feature of the enterprise. The text 
thus enshrined is printed upon a folio sheet of the very best 
paper, and through it is profusely scattered a series of illus- 
trations drawn by the hand of genius and engraved on wood 
by the best artists of the day, and thus embodied the scenes 
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described in the text. ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,” 
‘© Christ healing the Sick,” ‘The Parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins,” are perhaps the most remarkable of these illustrations. 
As appears by the title, the production of this work is en- 
trusted to the veteran experience of Mr. Cuartes Hearu, 
who has gathered about him some of the ablest artists of the 
day, who seem to have caught an inspiration from the subject. 
As the price of this splendid edition of the New Testament 
will bring it within the reach of the most moderate means, no 
decent house should fail to place upon its table a copy of the 
Gospels in a dress so becoming the greatness and gladness of 
their tidings. 

THe Fine Arrs.—On Tuesday a preliminary meeting 
of gentlemen connected with literary and scientific pursuits, 
and interested in the promotion of the fine arts, was held at 
the saloon of the Adelaide Gallery, Strand, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety or establishing an annual 
exhibition of pictures, sculpture, and drawing, intended for the 
Royal Academy, but which the committee of that body are com- 
pelled, from want of space, to refuse. William Carpenter, esq. 
was unanimously called on to preside, After a discussion, in 
which the Rev. J. Richardson, LL.D., Captain Brander, Ro- 
bert Soutar, esq., Bertie Ambrose, esy., W. Carpenter, esq., 
H. Justins, esq., and other gentlemen took part, the following 
resolution was proposed by the Rev. Mr. Richardson, seconded 
by Mr. Soutar, and carried unanimously, ‘‘ That a committee 
be now formed, with power to add to their number, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the object of this meeting.”’ 

The prize of 1001. offered by the Association for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts for Scotland, for the best series of designs 
in outline illustrative of interesting events in the history of Scot- 
land; has been awarded to Mr. H. C. Selous for a series of 
*¢ Seven Events in the Life of Robert Bruce.’’? The other com- 
petitors were numerous ; andan extra prize of 601. was given to 
Mr. John Millais, a youth .of seventeen, in consequence of the 
excellence of his illustrations,—he having, we are told by a cor- 
respondent, lost the first prize by one vote only. 

The trustees of the British Museum have, we understand, 
purchased from Mr. Buchanan, of Pall Mall, a head of the 
young Apollo, recently imported to him from Italy, to add to our 
national collection of Greek sculptures—And we may mention 
that Nollekins’s marble statue of ‘‘ Venus pouring ambrosia on 
her hair,’”’ has been sold by auction at Christie and Manson’s— 
fetching 255 guineas, from Mr. Goldsmid. The auctioneer stated 
= the sculptor had, in his life, refused 1,000 guineas for the 
8 C. 








MUSIC. 


The Musical Bouquet. 
Anthems and Services for Church Choirs. 


Part XXXII. 
Nos. XIII. and 


XIV. 

The Parish Choir; or, Church Music Book. No. XVI. 
THE contents of the new rumbers of these periodicals are 
pleasing. 

The Editor of the Musical Bouquet appears to have taken 
our hint, for the present number is entirely occupied with 
music by great masters, compositions of established fame ; 
and the ‘“‘ original’? trash, usually contributed by amateurs, 
is altogether excluded. Such an improvement deserves com- 
mendation, and we have no doubt that an increased sale will 
speedily shew the propriety of the new plan. This number 
contains a selection of airs from Don Giovanni; a Song by 
ScHusBeERT; a Quadrille by Musarp; and a Waltz by Brer- 
HOVEN. The selection is extremely judicious. 

This double number of the Anthems and Services completes 
the work. It contains compositions by BaLestrino, Dr 
Lasso, Brep, and Tre. The volume will be a welcome pre- 
sent to church choirs. 

The Parish Choir is a still cheaper periodical, of the same 
class. 

—” Soe 
Gems of American Song. Part 1. Four Popular Melodies, 
by General Morris. London: Brookes. 
America has a’ music of her own, and has produced some 
good composers, of whom even the mother country might be 
proud. A selection of the best of the original music of 
America cannot but be acceptable in England, and therefore 
do we trust that this attempt to make known what our bre- 
thren on the other side of the Atlantic are doing in the culti- 
vation of music will find the success it deserves. This number 








contains four songs; the words of which ‘are’ much above the 
average of the ‘‘ verses for music’’ to which we are accus« 
tomed, and the melodies are pretty and have more originality 
than our own drawing-room lyrics. 

‘¢ The first representation of the Macbeth of Verdi has taken 
place at Florence (says a private letter), and obtained immense 
success, four morceauz being encored. A scene of somnambulism, 
sung by la Barbieri-Nini, is said to have electrified the public. 
On the first performance, Verdi was called for twenty-seven times3 
on the second, thirty-eight ; and afterwards the crowd accom- 
panied the composer to his hotel, with cries of Viva Verdi! 
Viva Macbeth! The first families of Florence, at the head of 
whom were the Prince J. Poniatowski, Counts Demidoff and 
Corsini, on the third performance, subscribed for a crown of the 
value of 5,000f. which was presented to Verdi after the opera.” 

Ricci’s new opera of Griseldi has been very successful at 
Venice—the principal character, composed expressly for Signora 
Hayez, has, according to the Venetian Gazette, been the ocea- 
sion of new triumphs for the young prima donna. A cavatina in 
the first act is described as executed by her with a perfection’of 
style and limpidity of voice not to be equalled at the present 
day. The whole opera is spoken of asa continued triumph most 
flattering to the composer and the singer. Mdlle. Hayez pro- 
ceeds shortly to Vienna, after which she is engaged for Florence 
and Rome. 


THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


THE EASTER AMUSEMENTS. 
Easter week has introduced the usual novelties at the theatres, 








but spectacle is not so abundant as in former years. We briefly 
notice the efforts of each to attract the holiday folk. 
Drury LANE comes first with its monster spectacle. The 


piece is ealled The Desert ; or, the Imaun’s Daughter. The story 
is that of Lalla Rookh, which has been converted into a sort of 
musical entertainment by FELICIEN DAVID, whose music was 
introduced. Some of thisis fine, some very noisy, and all is too 
much in the Verdi school to please us, who prefer more of 
melody and less of sound. It is as a spectacle that the piece 
deserves, and will secure, an unprecedented popularity. Nothing 
like it was ever before attempted. The whole of Mr. HuGHEs’s 
mammoth establishment, camels, elephants, &c. are brought 
upon the stage and grouped with unexpected picturesqueness, 
A great deal of the scenery also is exquisitely painted, and the 
effects are got up with singular taste and skill. A simoom is in» 
troduced, and the floating pillars of sand as they drift across, the 
stage are wonderfully managed. The final procession is superb, 
and the audience are transported in their delight far beyond the 
usual boundaries of English coldness, and it seemed as if there 
would be no end to the applause. It is certainly the sight of the 
season. ; 

The HAYMARKET has produced an entertainment of a novel 
kind, under the title of The New Planet. It is from the pen of 
Mr. PLANCHE, and the idea is taken from a sort of dramatic 
poem very popular with the French, and called by them a Revue, 
As its name implies, it is a satirical review of the world as it 
wags, in which all things and every body of public note, from 
whom any fun can be extracted, are brought into the dialogue. 
The interest is sustained by a slight plot, which, in this instance, 
enables Mr. BRAND to swagger and shout, and Miss P. Horton 
to sing, and divers beautiful scenes to be produced, and com- 
pleted an Easter piece which adds another to Mr. PLANCHE’S 
triumphs in a species of elegant burlesque, of which he was the 
inventor, and which he has sustained with unflagging spirit 
for.so many years. 

The ADELPHI has been apparently less anxious than the other 
theatres to draw Easter friends ; or rather, it has relied on old 
attractions and its customary good acting to accomplish this 
end. BucKSTONE’S drama, The Flowers of the Forest, and the 
romantic spectacle of The Phantom Dancers, seemed to perfectly 
satisfy the visitors of the Adelphi; and audiences have been 
numerous and goodnatured, as Easter audiences should be. But 
the fact attests that genuine diversion, even if stale, will be’per- 
fectly appreciated. 

The Princess’s THEATRE has produced a version of 
AvBER’s Barcarolle, the libretto of which is by Scribe. The 
story of this, and a more minute criticism upon the work and the 
performers, we reserve for a future notice, our present business 
being merely narrative—to record the doings of Easter. Itisa 
light, cheerful, and pleasing composition, and was delightfully 
sung by Miss A. Romer, Mr. ALLEN, and Mr. LEFFLER. It was 
followed by the Midsummer Night’s Dream, which has been put 
upon the stage with ‘‘scenery, machinery, dresses, and decora- 
tions,’’ as the playbills have it, such as we have not seen since 
the triumphs of stage effect exhibited under the management of 
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Macreapy. All the music was introduced and charmingly 
performed by Miss FLOWER and others, and a more pleasing 
Easter spectacle than this is not to be found in London. 

The Lyceum has introduced but one novelty—a short musical 
extravaganza, entitled Crusoe the Second; or, the Shipwrecked 
Milliners, the story of which is that of a party of London milli- 
ners wrecked on a supposed desolate island. The fun of the piece 
was sustained by KEELEY with his inimitable drollery, and it 
suited very well the holiday season and the tastes of his youthful 
auditors. 

‘SADLER’s WELLS weuld not condescend to spectacle or 
extravaganza. As the temple of the legitimate drama, it has 
wisely adhered to the mission it has so successfully undertaken ; 
and Jane Shore, with a farce, have amply sufficed to fill its 
benches with those who desire to please the mind rather than 
to amuse the eye. 

The FRencH PLAys.—The appearance of Rose CHER has 
signalized Easter here. She appeared first in the favourite play 
of Un Changement de Main, and afterwards in a new drama 
from the pen of ScriBeE, entitled La Protégée sans le Savoir. 
The plot is thus described—‘‘ The principal character is a young 
French artist, resident ia England, whose works, a young English 
lord, anxious to patronize her, buys at an enormous expense 
through the medium of an agent. The patron has no dishonour- 
able intention, and the young lady believes that her pictures are 
legitimately sold ; but the enormous price which she receives for 
them, and the state of luxury in which she consequently lives, 
compromise her reputation. The young lord, whom she really 
loves, offers to marry her, and the joy of all parties, including an 
old French painter, who is very jealous for the honour of his 
conntrywoman, seems complete, when the marriage is interrupted 
by a sudden obligation imposed upon the lover to marry the 
daughter of his political leader. When this interruption has 
served its turn by causing a sufficient amount of distress to the 
heroine, a coxcomb elopes with the intrusive bride, and thus re- 
stores the general felicity.”? The acting of Rosz CHERI was 
fol of spirit and naiveté, and was more loudly applauded than 
is usual at this polite theatre. 

THE CoLossEuM.—At the reduced prices of admission this 
magnificent exhibition has been thronged with visitors who can- 
not sufficiently express their surprise and delight. 

Tue DioraMA.—Two new and beautiful pictures have been 
opened to the public. One is a view of the Inferior of St. Mark's, 

énice; so wonderful an illusion that it is diffieult for the spec- 
tator-to convince himself that he is not within the precinets of 
the magnificent edifice, listening to the mass while his eye dwells 
on. the splendour of wealth and art by which he is encircled. 
The other is a view of Tivoli, in which the motion of the river 
is represented, and the plashing fall of the water is heard so 
natarally that one feels cool and:summerlike as one gazes. The 
changes produced by the dioramic effects of light and shade in 
both of these pictures are truly astonishing, and no visitor can 
fail to be:greatly gratified with an exhibition so perfectly unique, 
so beautiful and so masterly. 

THE WALHALLA.—Madam Warton has made many additions 

of new and interesting groups to her selection, and the room 
continues to be filled with visitors; alt of whom go away pleased 
with the exhibition, and recommending their friends to visit it. 
However in theory indecorous, certain it is that practically there 
is nothing offensive in these poses plastiques. While viewing 
them nobody feels the slightest sense: of indelicacy more than 
when beholding paintings and sculptures: ~This proves the 
artistic character of the grouping ; we view itas a work of art, 
and. where artis present: all baser thoughts are banished. 
. THE PANoRaMa is attracting the Easter holiday keepers by 
its fine views of Cairo, the Battle of Sobraon, and the City of 
Athens, Each of these was. critically: noticed when it:was first 
exhibited, therefore we do no more now than: recommend to:all 
our readers who may not have seen them to lose no time in giving 
themselves that great treat. 

CREMORNE GARDENS.—Eyen:a, nipping wind and a cloudy 
sky did not prevent visitors from witnessing Mr. GREEN’S first 
balloon ascent on Monday, But ‘' April showers’’ forbid dancing. 
The gardens are re-burnished, anda gay scene-they present, 
when. filled with company, as they have been during the week. 

ADMISSION. OF THE PUBLIC TO: THE ‘ZOOLOGICAL GAR- 
DENS, REGENT’S-PARK.— Notice has been given -at. the above 
gardens that the Society had ordered the admission of the public 
on Mondays and Tuesdays throughout the year, and on every 
day in Easter and Whitsun week, except Saturday, without the 
usual order of admission signed by a fellow of the Society. 








NECROLOGY. 


MR. LEMAN. REDE. 


THis gentleman, so well known tothe public as: the writer of 
SO many successful. dramatic pieces, «and::contritiutor: to the 





periodical literature of the day, expired, after a very brief illness, 
on Saturday last, at his house, 32, Southampton-street, Strand. 
The immediate cause of his death was an attack of apoplexy, 
which struck him on his arrival at home on Thurstlay evening, 
and after thirty hours’ suffering he quitted this mortal ‘scene. 
Mr. Rede was born in the year 1802, in the city of Hamburgh. 
His father was Thomas Leman Rede, esq. barrister-at-law, the 
author of various works of merit. He died when the subject of 
these lines was only eight years of age. His mother, with five 
children, came to England and settled in London, where Mr. 
Rede continued to the period of his death, with the exception of 
the time spent in making some provincial tours during his con- 
nection with the stage as a performer. His dramatic composi- 
tions are very numerous, and the principal minor lessees, past 
and present, have greatly benefited by his facile and graceful 
pen. He was also a large contributor to the New Monthly, 
Bentley’s, and other magazines. As a writer of piéces des cir- 
constances, he was most felicitous; and some of the happiest 
parts ever represented by Liston, John Reeve, Charles Mathews, 
Keeley, and G. Wild, were furnished by him. As ‘a. performer 
he was chiefly known to the public from his ardent friendship for 
professors of the sock and buskin, by playing for every. benefit 
that his name and exertions could at all serve.: In 1830 he was 
united to Miss Sarah Cooke, daughter of Mr. Cooke, of Drury- 
lane Theatre, and cousin of Mrs. Waylett and Mrs. W. West. 
By his union with that lady he has left a son ten years of age. 
Dr. Roberts and Dr. Richards attended him most sedulously in 
his last illness; but he never spoke during thé thirty hours it 
lasted.— Observer. 
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A CLAIMANT TO THE ETHER DISCOVERY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1n,—My attention has just been called to’a statement of Dr. 
Wells, as given in No. 114 (March 6th) of THE CRITIC, relative 
to his priority in the discovery of the effects of ether in producing 
insensibility to physical pain. I have therefore the pleasure to 
forward you a counter statement, of my own claims,'in addition 
to that which you did me the honour to publish in your valuable ~ 
Journal of Mental Philosophy. (See Critic,’No. 106, for 
Jan. 9th, 1847.) Dr. Wells (of Hartford, Connecticut) states 
that he performed the experiments in Nov. 1844, and that he, in 
the following month (December), CALLED:op ‘Drs. Warren, 
Hayward, Jackson and Morton, and made known his discovery. 
But he complains, that Drs. Morton and Jackson subsequently 
published the discovery without mention of this conference with 
him! Time, indeed, sets all things even; men may attempt to 
overreach their fellows, in consequence of a supposed superiority 
of position, but it only requires a steady adherence to truth, 
combined with energy, in orderto expose the upstart pretenders, 
and secure merit its just claims. I have been a public lecturer 
on Physiology now thirteen years, and have written on the parti- 
cular subject now claiming public attention; namely the inha- 
lation of ‘stimulating and narcotic vapours,’ in order to produce 
nervous congestion of the brain, so that surgical operations could 
be performed without pain to the patient. “Had I not been pre- 
vented in consequence of illness, I would have long since‘visited 
London with my publications, which prove my discovery and ‘ap- 
plication ‘of the same in the early part! of the year 1843, two 
years before Dr. Wells called on Drs. Morton and: Jackson! “IT 
extract the following lecture from the Providence Evening Chro- 
nicle (U. States) of March 17,1843. To the English reader 
it must be stated that “Providence is situated withia a few 
miles of Hartford, Dr. Wells’s residence, also only forty miles 
from Boston, the residence of Drs. Morton ahd Jackson. I 
also, in Boston, delivered more than twenty lecttires on this very 
topic in 1842 and 1843. _ The following is the lecture :— ~ 

‘The lecture of Dr. Collyer, at Westminster Hall, last even= 
ing was-on the Philosophy of the: Nervous Force. Man must 
be called an electrical machine—indeed he was so most truly; he 
was governed by its laws, and exhibited most of the phenomena 
connected with that fluid. Magnetic sleep was a congestion of 
the brain, poduced by the transmission of the nervous force from 
one person to another.’ To illustrate this in’ brain fever where 
there is an over action ofthat part of the body, we find the 
patient has cold hands and feet; here was a withdrawal from 
those parts of the nervous force to -supply thi8‘extra action of 
the brain.“ He noticed ‘the beautiful action ofthe lungs-in this 
connection.’ Monotony would produce sleep on the most irritable 
when all opiates fail ; ‘waking was only the result of ‘the constant - 
stimulus of the ‘variety which meet our gazé.- Printers often 
experienced this in a blurred’sheet, or a double impression on the 
same sheet. By looking at any object for a longtime a dimiess 
would come over the eyes, languor, '&c. in fact, all the approach- 
ing attributes of sleep or a congestion ‘of the ‘brain,’ as’ incom’ 
mon‘sleep or the mesmieric sleép would-be produced: He farther’ 
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alluded to theaction of the nervous force as connected with the 
brain. Jen in strife received bruises and wounds, and are not 
sensibk of the fact at the time, in consequence of the great ex- 
citement of the brain, producing a deadness of the outer surface, 
or in other words, a withdrawal of the nervous force to supply 
the increased action of the central portions of the brain. Any 
excitement would produce the same result; as we see in the 
Hindoo widow, in the Indian of the forest, who seems at times 
_wholly indifferent to pain, and will bear the most excruciating 
torture without a murmur. In cases of religious excitement the 
same action. is.made. manifest. Persons under this religious 
phrenzy do what, under. ordinary circumstances, they 
could not do, until at length the brain becomes exhausted, 
and the subject falls into a swoon, in which they lay 
for hours and even days. By exciting a person’s vanity 
we have the same result; SURGICAL OPERATIONS have 
been performed,—where the patient has borne the pain with the 
greatest fortitude when his feelings have been appealed to. A 
Roman general once boasted of the great power of the Romans 
to bear pain, and plunged his arm into the fire until it dropped 
off. In a condition where there is an equilibrium of the system, 
the sticg of a musquito will almost drive one mad. Dr. Collyer 
gave the statement of a celebrated French surgeon. (Baron 
Larry), who accompanied Napoleon in all his campaigns, to sub- 
stantiate his position. This surgeon stated that ‘‘ operations were 
always better borne by the soldiers, if performed immediately after 
an engagement, while the excitement was on, than if performed 
at.a later period.’’ 

The next month I published a work, wherein at page 26, I use 
these words (after having. performed-the experiments publicly.) 
** The power to produce this congestive state of the nervous system 
is not confined to the nervo-vital fluid of a second person. The 
same state of things may be brought about by mental excitement, 
accompanied by muscular action ;—THE INHALING OF NARCO- 
TIC AND STIMULATING VAPOURS.” I performed a variety of 
experiments in connection with inhalation—demonstrating its 
power to produce congestion of the brain. I there also, at page 
26 and 27, gave the Delphic oracle as an example in these words :— 
‘* A goatherd fed his flocks on the acclivity of Mount Parnassus. 
As the animals wandered here and there in pursuit of food, they 
happened to approach adeep and long chasm inthe rock. From 
this chasm a vapour issued, and the goats had no sooner inhaled 
@ portion of the vapour than they began to play and frisk about 
with singular agility. The goatherd observing this; and curious 
to discover the cause, held his head over the chasm; in a short 
time the fumes having ascended to his brain, he threw himself 
into a variety of strange attitudes, and uttered words which 
were supposed to have a prophetic meaning. A temple was 
erected on the spof, and dedicated to Apollo. The-particular 
apartment of the oracle was immediately over the chasm from 
which the vapours issued. A priestess delivered the responses, 
—she sat upon a tripod or three-legged stool, perforated with 
holes over the seat of the vapours, THE CONDITION of the 
priestess WAS IDENTICAL WITH THAT of the mesmerised 
PERSON.’’ 

Though I performed a great many minor operations during a 
condition induced by the inhaling of the stimulating vapours, I 
was at that time prejudiced in favour of that induced by the 
nervo-vital fluid from a second person in the mesmeric state; 
during which condition I had seen a great many capital opera- 
tions performed without pain to the patient. 

Again, at page 32, in explaining the feats of the Egyptian ma- 
gicians, I use these words :—‘‘ The only difference between my 
experiments and those mentioned by Lane in his admirable work 
on Egypt is, that in my case, the boy’s brain was rendered sen- 
tient to the mental image by the nervous agency from a second 
person; whereas the boys used by the Egyptian magi were caused 
to inhale narcotic fumes, PRODUCING IN BOTH INSTANCES 
THE IDENTICAL STATE OF BRAIN.’’ . 

In. Lousiana, in: 1839, I reduced a dislocation of the hip joint 
of a man who was rendered insensible by the inhalation of vapour 
arising from rum,, It is avery common practice among the 
negroes to inhale these fumes, and thereby produce total uncon- 
sciousness. When it is taken into consideration that my experi- 
ments were not performed in a corner, but before the world, and 
in the very city, where Drs. Jackson and Morton reside; and 
that I have explicitly demonstrated that whenever the brain 
was the seat of special action, the nervous force was robbed 
from all parts of the body in order to meet the increased demand 
of the brain. The lungs are the manufacturing organs of the 
system—they supply the wasted powers—their function being 
particularly in action during sleep; whenever any stimulating 
vapour is applied to them, their productive function is much in- 
creased. This is the case in the inhalation of ether or protoxide 
of nitrogen, or any other stimulating vapour. In 1833 I was a 
student at the London University College. Dr. Turner, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, used to. administer to those pupils of. his 
class who chose to inhale the laughing or protoxide of nitrogen 
gas. On one occasion the gas gave out, and sulphuric ether 








was substituted, Mr. Belmain, Dr, Turner’s assistant, will, no 
doubt, remember my having inhaled the ether, and how long I 
remained in the laboratory in an insensible state, and which will 
never be forgotten by me. Now, is it likely that when engaged 
in the investigation of this subject in 1842, that I purposely 
neglected the experience I had bought in 1833. In fine, I have 
shewn clearly that Drs. Morton and Jackson got the idea from 
Dr. Wells, a gentleman I never heard of, but who must have 
heard of my experiments in connection with inhalation, or, as they 
were facetiously called, ‘‘ the bowl of molasses experiments ;"’ 
for there was no editor in the United States who had not a joke 
at my expense, in connection with my experiments. 
I remain, most respectfully yours, 
Ropert H, Cotiyer, M.D. 
St. Heliers, Jersey, March 26, 1847. 


—_—»~— 
THE ETHER-VAPOUR. 


We extract the following from a paper by Dr. Gardner, upon 
this interesting subject, in the Lancet :— 

The first published intimation in the medical journals in this 
country, of the power of ether-vapour, was that contained in a 
reference and paragraph in the Lancet, of December, 26, 1846, 
and published at length in the communication of Dr. Bigelow, 
of Boston, and Dr. H. J. Bigelow, of Massachusetts, United 
States, transmitted to Dr. Boott, of Gower-street, in which it 
was stated that ‘‘ the patent bears the name of Dr.: Charles T. 
Jackson, a distinguished chemist, and of Dr. Morton, a skilful 
dentist, of this city, as inventors, and bas been issued to the 
latter gentleman as proprietor.”’ t : 

It is certainly a matter of no slight interest to trace the history 
of the discovery,—to ascertain the respective merits of the two 
persons who are willing to share the honour —to learn whether, 
by a happy accident, by a train of reasoning, or by long-con- 
tinued and anxious experiments, it was at length arrived at. 
Moreover, the questions will arise—Is there any other person 
claiming the discovery? Have they any grounds for their claims, 
real or apparent? What aid or assistance did the discoverers 
derive from sources beyond their own minds? 

I am fortunately enabled, by a communication just received 
from Boston, from the very ‘best: authority, to return a very 
satisfactory answer to some of these questions. r 

To Dr. W: T. G. Morton, a native of Massachusetts, | prac- 
tising in Boston as a dentist, is the world ‘mainly indebted 
for this great ‘discovery. The history of the discovery is 
as follows: — Dr. Morton having received the: impression 
from some source (of which more in the sequel) that a means of 
obviating the pain of surgical operations was greatly desired by 
surgeons, and no doubt confirmed in this feeling by his own prac- 
tice of extracting teeth, commenced, upwards of two years ago, 
making experiments to attain the object. He tried, it appears, 
a number of agents, always first making his: experiments upon 
himself, often incurring no small danger, and once during that 
period with very nearly fatal results. 

Dr. Morton had, whilst a student, attended the lectures on 
chemistry of Dr. C. T. Jackson, and he communicated to Dr. 
Jackson the object of his experimental inquiry. | The latter, in 
answer, observed that he had seen, in his college days, sulphuric 
ether, in a bighly concentrated state, produce insensibility, and 
it might therefore answer his purpose. On receiving this hint, 
Dr. Morton hurried home, and locking himself: up in his room, 
saturated a sponge with highly concentrated ether, looked ‘at his 
watch to note the time, and then covering ‘his mouth and nose 
with the saturated sponge, he inhaled the ether ‘as freely as pos- 
sible. -He soon began to feel approaching inseasibility, the 
sponge fell from his hand, he reclined back in‘his chair, and 
entirely lost his consciousness. As he began to recover, he felt 
a numbness: of his limbs, a sensation like night-mare, and he 
anxiously desired some one to:'come and rouse him. At length, 
however, he fully recovered his consciousness, and, ‘‘ looking at 
his watch, he found, to his inexpressible delight, that he had 
been insensible eight minutes.” 

As soon as he was able to leave his room, he was anxious to 
try the ether.on a patient. _ A stout, healthy man soon presented 
himself to have a tooth extracted: | The ether was inhaled, the 
tooth extracted, and the patient asserted that he was entirely 
unconscious of pain. Other operations followed, ‘and Dr. Mor- 
ton became satisfied of. the safety and efficacy of the ether 
vapour. This was in the month of September, 1846. 


—>— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Srr,— Mr. Spencer Hall has. just concluded a second 
series of lectures in this city upon the interesting subject of 
Mesmerism, and I am happy to say they were well attended, 
particularly the last. Mr. Herepath, the celebrated chemist, 
was unanimously voted to the chair, and, upon ascending the 
platform, he told the audience that he had never expressed an 
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opinion on either side of the question, and should judge 
strictly according to the evidence that would be presented to 
him. Mr. Hall commenced his operations upon a young 
female, a nurse in the family of Mr. Wright, a highly respect- 
able tradesman of this city. The phenomena produced were 
chiefly rigidity, and the excitation of a few of the phreno- 
logical organs. The second case was a lad who had been pre- 
viously frequently mesmerised by Mr. Hazard, of this city. 
His sense of sight was taken from him whilst in the waking 
state, also that of hearing and of touch. But the most interest- 
ing experiment to those who were believers (and the well-filled 
room consisted chiefly of that class) were those manifested 
under the influence of music. Mr. Herepath tested the various 
phenomena of rigidity, attraction, &c. and frequently told the 
audience there was no trickery in the experiments. Dr. Riley 
appeared also to take considerable interest in the subject. Dur- 
ing the lecture Mr. Hall took occasion tothank his Bristol friends 
forthe assistance which they had rendered him, and hoped to meet 
them again on some future occasion. The medical gentlemen of 
this city are in asomewhat unpleasant situation: they want words 
to express themselves ; they dare not say (as formerly), ‘* Oh, 
its all humbug !” for public opinion is too strong for them ; 
nor do they like to admit that it is true, for that would involve 
them in the necessity of shewing deep contrition for their con- 
duct towards Dr. Elliotson, and hurt their self-esteem; they 
cannot understand how two such acknowledged clever men as 
Mr. Herepath and Dr. Riley could admit before an audience 
that the phenomena of mesmeric rigidity, &c. was not pro- 
duced by trickery: they are really uncomfortable, and many 
of them complain bitterly of the situation in which they have 
been brought by their Janceis. 
Bristol. I remain, Sir, yours, &c. S. D. S. 


— p= 


Paris ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, March 22.—M. Flourens 
communicated the result of some experiments as to the action 
of ether taken internally, and injected into the arteries. He 
administered to dogs sulphuric ether in doses varying from six 
to twenty-four grammes. All the animals suffered severely, and 
some of them died. Others were intoxicated, but not one was 
struck with general and and total insensibility. Neither did the 
injection of ether into the arteries produce etherization, but it 
produced a phenomenon, When an animal is subjected to 
ethereal inhalation or ingestion, the spinal marrow loses the prin- 
ciple of feeling before it loses that of motion. This is not the 
case when ether is injected into an artery; motion then ceases 
hefore insensibility to pain commences. 
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741. ReLations and Next or Kin of Wm. ANDREW Price, Esq., 
Mary Wagrsurton, Lucy Bonet, ELEANOR Boype, JoHn 





McCxuir. formerly in the marine service, and Ropeat GorINnG, 
formerly of Bombay, marine, all of whom died in India. Some- 
thing to their advantage. 

742. Joun Ricwarp Jonsgs, brother of MAry PENELOPE JongEs, de- 
ceased, and who formerly carried on the business of oilman, at 6, 
Edgware-road, Paddington, and who left there in 1822. Some- 





thing to advantage. 
743. Wipow or CoiLpREN of Josisn HarpInG, solicitor, late of Old 
City Chamhers, Bish te-street. Something to advantage. 


744, Mary Anne Spitty, formerly of Brentwood, Essex, who left Eng- 
land about 1814 or 1815. thing to advantage. 

745. Next or Kin of Wm. Connune, son of the marriage of Wm. Con- 
ning, of Glasserton, Wigtonshire, and Ellen MeClellan, who is 
supposed to have died in London nearly sixty yearsago., Some- 
thing to advantage. 

746. Heir-at-Law and Next or Kin of Garterr Koster, a lunatic, 
formerly of Gluekstatt, in Germany, afterwards of the City of 
London, merchant, and now of Pembroke-house, Hackney, Mid- 





dlesex. 

747. RELATIONS or; Nex# or Kin of George Hupson, of Arrell, 
Wigan, gardener, deceased. Something to advantage. 

748. Winow of Ricwarp Cuten, who died in Lincolnshire in 1834, 





749.-Nzxv or Kin of Ropgert Mitrorp, late of Upper George-street, 
Montague-square, Middlesex, esq. who died at Paris, April 21, 
1836, or their personal representatives. 

750. Next or Kin of WM. Jonnsen; formerly, of Stokesley; ¥orkshira, 


then.of Gulley Quay, Thames-street, London, wharfnger ; then of | 








Kemworth, Herts, and at the time of his decease (April 1, 1812), 
of Mitcham, Surrey, esq.; or the Next or KIN of REBECCA 
Ame via Wuire, his daughter, who died in October 1837. 

751. CHILDREN of the Brothers and Sisters of WILLIAM TAYLOx, late 
of Ealing, Middlesex, who died Jan. 25, 1837. 

753. Next or Kin of ANN Everett, formerly ANN Touson, of Adam- 
street, Portman-square, Middlesex, who died in January 19834; or 
their representatives. 

753, Next or Kin of W1LL1AM Henry GINGELL, of Hill-street, Fins- 
bury-square, St. Luke’s, Oid-street, Middlesex, who died Dee. 13, 


837. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

BriTIsH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, March 26.— 
W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A. in the chair.—The Rev. C. Nicho- 
lay exhibited a large seal found near the church of North Walt- 
ham, bearing an impression of a pelican feeding her young, the 
nest resting on a broken branch of a tree. A. H. Burkitt, 
esq. F.S.A. exhibited a Charter of Edward III. to the town of 
East Retford, dated at Dunstable in the third year of his reign. 
The date of this charter perhaps more strictly indicates it, as an 
act of the Regency, the name of ‘‘our Chancellor, Roger de 
Mortimer, Earl of March,’’ occupying an important position 
with other nobles, in testimony of the act. The other witnesses 
are Henry Bishop of Lincoln, Henry de Percy, William de Roos, 
Oliver de Ingham, and others. This document is what is known 
by the name of ‘‘ Inspeximus,’’ or confirmation of previous 
charters, commonly granted from time to time by new kings, 
with the apparent purpose of levying fines on the inhabitants of 
towns so favoured. In this.instance, the condition is a payment 
of ten pounds per annum to the exchequer, As an instance of 
confirmation of charters, may be named tliose of Magna Charta, 
and the Charta de Foresté, both of which were confirmed no 
less than fifteen times in the reign of Edward III, This charter 
exempts the inhabitants from the payment of certain tolls, con- 
fers the right of electing their own bailiffs and provides that they 
shall not be placed in assize juries with foreigners. A discussion 
on barrows and cromlezhs was entered into, in which Messrs. 
Wright, Saul, C. White, Planché, and Keets took part. There 
was as usual considerable diversity of opinion. Mr, Saul expressed 
his belief that they had in many instances, where stones formed 
the side and top, been used as places of residence ; while others, 
allowing the probability of a temporary appropriation for that 
purpose, gave it as their opinion that ‘the origin was sepulchral. 
It is to be regretted that this subject, possessing as it dues high 
interest, has hitherto not been fairly treated by antiquaries, as 
there exists no work on the subject, with an attempt at a proper 
classification. C. N. Smith, esq. F.S.A, read a paper by Mr. 
Ubsdell, of Portsmouth, illustrated with drawings copied from 
the paintings formerly on the walls of Cowdery House, Sussex, 
representing Henry VIII. reviewing the troops on Southsea 
common. These ancient paintings are highly interesting, and 
are supposed to be faithful representations. 


GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF LIFERATURE.—The Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde has, in the most spontaneous and kindest 
manner, appointed a son of Mr. Heraud, the poet, to be one of 
the clerks in the secretary’s department. of the Post Office. 


Messrs. Griffin and Co. of Glasgow, have purchased the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, projected and methodised by the 
late S. T. Coleridge, and containing a series of separate works 
by Airey, Arnold, Babbage, Blomfield, Coleridge, De Morgan, 
Herschel, T. H. Horne, Moseley, Phillips, Rojet, Roscoe, Tal- 
fourd, Whateley, Whewell, &c. Its composition occupied a 
quarter of a century; its authorship cost 26,0001. ; the designs 
and plates, 7,000/.; the stereotyping, 11,000/, irrespective of the 
expense of paper, printing, binding, and publishing. We are 
only sorry, says. the Glasgow Scottish Guardian, to learn that 
one of the consequences of this important step on the part of the 
Messrs. Griffin will be the removal from Glasgow to London of 
our ingenious and respected citizen, Mr. J. J, Griffin, along with 
the greatest part of the magnificent collection of chemical appa- 


‘ratus which his scientific skill and business talent have enabled 


him to accumulate in his. singularly interesting museum ; and 
ber in point of extent and variety, is without a parallel in the 


| world, 
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